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"Every time you write an 
Audubon check you will 
help us spread our 
message and generate 
money to continue our 
important work. Help end 
the silence. Order today!" 

Susan Martin 
Senior Vice President 
National Audubon Society 


A special offer for bird 
lovers. 

Now you can help protect 
natural habitats with every 
check you write. You can 
show those you do business 
with that you support 
Audubon sanctuaries through¬ 
out the country. That you sup¬ 
port field research critical to 
the survival of endangered 
species. That you support 
rational policies for land use, 


energy development and toxic 
waste disposal. Most of all, 
that you care to support 
efforts to protect and preserve 
wildlife and the natural 
environment. 

The startling facts. 

If you're like the average 
Audubon supporter, you wrote 
about 300 checks last year. 
And every last one of them 
was silent. Now, your checks 
can make a bold statement 
about where you stand. 


Your Audubon checks will 
start discussions that allow 
you to help others understand 
what Audubon is all about. 

Do they work? 

Absolutely. Your Audubon 
checks carry the same bank¬ 
ing and personal information 
that's on your present checks. 
In fact, there's only one differ¬ 
ence between these checks 
and the checks you're using 
now. The message. 


Audubon makes money. 

Every time you order a supply 
of Audubon checks, Audubon 
makes $1.00. That may not 
seem like much, but remem¬ 
ber all the other Audubon 
supporters. Together, you are 
making a very big difference 
for Audubon. 

So get the word out. 

Don’t write another silent 
check. Not when you could be 
showing your support for 
Audubon's actions. 
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To order the Audubon check shown above, complete and return this form: 


1. Select a check style: (single or duplicate) 

2. Indicate shipping preference: 

3. Attach all 3 of the following to this form: 

4. Daytime phone where you can be reached: 


□ SINGLE $14.00 per 200 checks □ DUPLICATE $14.95 per 150 checks 

(Carbonless copy) 


□ FIRST CLASS Add $2.50 


□ BULK MAIL No additional charge 


Re-order form from present check supply OR voided chi 
with a starting number indicated for your new order. 
Deposit ticket from the same account. 

Payment check payable to Message I Check Corp. 


5. Mail to: MessagelCheck Corp, 911 East Pike, PO Box 3206 Aud-w, Seattle, WA 98114 
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Sorry, Canadian and stub style checks are not available. Money-back guarantee. WA residents add 8.1 % sales tax. Questions? Call (2061324-7792 ©MessagelCheck Corporation, 1990 
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Letters 



Bluebird Success 

We are thrilled to have had nesting 
bluebirds in our yard the past six years. 
It isn’t luck, though! To be successful, 
you must “stack the deck” in favor of 
the bluebirds. 

About mid-September, we carefully 
clean all our houses and replace them. 
As many as 20 bluebirds spent about 
six weeks continually checking the 
houses last fall, with a few still present 
in early December. We strongly believe 
those bluebirds will return in the spring 
because they know there are suitable 
houses available. 

In December we remove, re-clean 
and store all but one house, then replace 
them in March. We have always been 
rewarded with a burst of activity in 
March and as many as three pairs of 
bluebirds have nested in our bluebird 
houses. 

Many well-meaning people want to 
“help the bluebirds,” by putting up 
nest boxes, but they never bother to 
check or clean them. As a result, they 
raise a lot of House Sparrows. Bluebirds 
would be better off without that kind 
of help because House Sparrows pro¬ 
vide tough competition for nesting 
bluebirds (assuming starlings are pre¬ 
vented from entering nest boxes by 
using a one-and-a-half-inch hole size). 

This summer we witnessed intense 
competition for a nest box and an 
eviction. We were unable to prevent a 
male House Sparrow from evicting a 
nesting pair of bluebirds, and it de¬ 
stroyed two eggs. We tried desperately 
for two weeks to “discourage” him and 
finally eliminated him by using an 
entrance trap. Within two days the 
bluebird pair returned (we assume it 
was the same pair), built a new nest 
and eventually raised three young. Ah, 
success! 

Many commercially prepared houses 
we have seen do not have an easy- 
opening feature. These houses should 
be modified before they are installed. 
We open all our nest boxes weekly to 
check for wasp nests, earwigs, ants, 
blowfly larvae, “foreign” nests or the 
condition and progress of our nesting 
bluebirds. 

In Michigan, you can get some good 


information by joining the Department 
of Natural Resources Nestworker 
Program, Box 30028, Lansing, Michi¬ 
gan, 48909. 

Ken and Patti Fox 

Dowagiac, Michigan 

Business Birding Kudos 

I wanted to thank you for your ar¬ 
ticle in the October issue called 
“Business Travel Is For The Birds.” 
While in Chicago this past month, my 
cousin and I visited the Paul Douglas 
Nature Sanctuary. It was such a beau¬ 
tiful, uncrowded park that it was per¬ 
fect for birding. My cousin, who had 
lived in Chicago for 26 years, did not 
knowthat the parkeven existed. Thank 
you so much for the helpful article and j 

for your fabulous magazine! 

Jennifer Locke 

Pacific Palisades, California 

Heated Bird Bath 

I am a Coast Guard Reservist cur¬ 
rently stationed in the Persian Gulf. 
Being stationed here makes me ap¬ 
preciate the numbers and varieties of 
birds we have in the U.S.A. 

I enjoyed your January article on 
winter bird baths. With the growing 
popularity of high-efficiency furnaces 
with through-the-wall, plastic chim¬ 
neys, I thought I would pass on my 
winter bird bath idea to you. It has 
worked quite well over the past few 
years. 

I took a plastic five-gallon pail lid 
from a pail of joint compound and 
screwed four 3/4-inch wide metal strips ; 

to the outer lip. Then I fastened them 
around my furnace exhaust with a 
large hose clamp so that the lid was 
four inches above the opening. The 
hot exhaust keeps the water clear of 
ice. 

I also improvised a “feeder tree” in 
my yard. Because I don’t have a suit¬ 
able tree to hang bird feeders outside 
my kitchen window, I took a very large 
limb, six inches in diameter and 10 feet 
tall, from a tree that had fallen in a 
storm. Using a post-hole digger to dig 
a hole, I “planted” the branch and 
drove a couple of long iron rods into 
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or photographs and 
fascinating breadth 
r^ciJIRD BOOK contains 
everything you need to attract and understand this 
beautiful bird. 



Thanks to all our readers who 
sent letters to WildBird. Send your 
letters to: WildBird Letters, P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690 _ 


With color photographs, maps and complete plans for 
building your own nest box. 

$9.95 available at bookstores now 
or call toll-free 1-800-759-0190 


Little, Brown and Company 
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entrance trap. Within two days the 
bluebird pair returned (we assume it 
was the same pair), built a new nest 
and eventually raised three young. Ah, 
success! 

Many commercially prepared houses 
we have seen do not have an easy- 
opening feature. These houses should 
be modified before they are installed. 
We open all our nest boxes weekly to 
check for wasp nests, earwigs, ants, 
blowfly larvae, “foreign” nests or the 
condition and progress of our nesting 
bluebirds. 

In Michigan, you can get some good 
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the ground at the base to help support 

I i it. Now I hang all my feeders from it. 

My winter bird bath is nearby and 
makes for a nice arrangement. 
Stephen Henn 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 

Chickadee Time 

I bought a bluebird house at a yard 
sale. My husband nailed it on a post so 
[ we could see it from the house. I no¬ 
ticed a pair of bluebirds stopped to 
check it out but they didn’t stay. Then 
I saw some chickadees checking it out, 
and they began to bring in twigs to 
build a nest in it. That made my day 
because chickadees are one of my fa¬ 
vorite birds. 

Next I saw a female wren visit the 
house. She went in and started throwing 
out the other sticks, but then left. The 
chickadees finished nesting. 

One day I approached the birdhouse 
to see if I could hear anything. I tapped 
on it and heard all kinds of peeping 
going on inside. I was so thrilled! 1 
waited awhile and carefully took the 
lid off to count seven heads. No wonder 
the parents were busy bringing food. 

We patiently waited for the young to 
make their appearances. We had a 
rainstorm with a heavy wind one 
I evening, and I heard all kinds of calling 

and activity in our pine tree outside the 
window. Seven chickadees were sitting 
in a row with a very nervous mother 
trying to care for all of them. We now 
have lots of chickadees around our 
house, and we wonder if they were the 
ones that hatched in our bluebird 
house. 

Esther Ensmenger 
Mendon, Illinois 


Thanks to all our readers who 
sent letters to WildBird. Send your 
letters to: WildBird Letters, P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690 _ 


VICTOR EMANUEL NATURE TOURS 


P.O. BOX 33008 AUSTIN, TX 78764 

1-800-328-VENT 


From Donald and Lillian Stokes 

A Complete Guide to 
Attracting Bluebirds 

This comprehensive guide from 
the authors of The Bird Feeder 
Book and other popular bird 
guides shows you how to attract 
bluebirds by setting up a special 
habitat right in your own back¬ 
yard. You'll learn how to: 

• build a bluebird nest box 

• establish a bluebird trail 

• landscape for bluebirds 

• keep predators and competitors 
away. 

Filled with over 80 spectacular color photographs and 
featuring complete details on the fascinating breadth 
of bluebird behavior, THE BLUEBIRD BOOK contains 
everything you need to attract and understand this 
beautiful bird. 

With color photographs, maps and complete plans for 
building your own nest box. 

$9.95 available at bookstores now 
or call toll-free 1-800-759-0190 


Little, Brown and Company 


The 

Bluebird 

Book 


Donald and Lillian Stokes 
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IT’S SQUIRREL PROOF 

JONBOY 

WILD BIRD 

FEEDER 

Here is a feeder that is virtually 
squirrel proof. The squirrel’s 
weight or that of larger, unde¬ 
sirable birds, closes the feed 
ports tightly preventing access. 
It is also the only feeder of its 
type to feed from two sides. Two 
large glass panels let you see 
when to refill. The Jonboy is 
constructed of galvanized steel 
and is painted a natural gray- 
green. It mounts easily on a 
4x4 post and holds over 15 lbs 
of feed. 

We know you’ll be satisfied with 
your Jonboy feeder. If not, call us. 

ONLY 

$ 59.95 

Plus $4.50 shipping and handling. 

MN residents add 6% sales tax. 

VISA & MASTERCARD ORDERS 
CALL TOLL FREE: 

1 - 800 - 677-6543 



We offer a wide variety of feeders, bird houses 
and specialty feeds. For a free catalog, call our 
toll free number or write the RFG Mail Order 

ROBMSDALE 

FARM asS^SARDEN 

4719 42nd Avenue North 
Robbinsdale, MN 55422-1223 


Through the Looking Glass 


The Incorrigibles 

by PAUL WEDEKING and LAURA SCOTT 


I n our increasingly mobile society, 
some people are finding that they 
are better suited for living in 
townhouses or condominiums rather 
than in single-family houses. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most planned complexes do 
not provide suitable habitats for wild¬ 
life. However, we have found that there 
are ways in which people living in 
planned communities can attract and 
interact with wildlife. 

With a bit of searching, we were able 
to locate a condominium complex in 
central New Jersey that had several 
mature trees. Our unit overlooks a 
forested marshy area with a stream 
that courses through the marsh. 

We are thankful that our condo¬ 
minium association permits residents 
to have bird feeders. When we put our 
feeders up, we thought they would not 
attract many birds, but the birds proved 
us wrong. 


Shortly after moving in, we mounted 
a bird feeder on a tree that is readily 
visible from our third floor location. In 
winter we also hang a suet feeder on 
another tree. Birds routinely trade at 
these feeders. Depending on the sea¬ 
son, we see 10 to 15 species of birds 
taking sunflower seed and suet each 
day, including the incorrigibles—the 
Blue Jays that dominate our feeders. 

Our interaction with the jays esca¬ 
lated two summers ago. We had been 
sitting on our balcony eating roasted 
peanuts, when we went inside for a 
moment. Soon the bickering sounds of 
Blue Jays emanated from the balcony. 
When we investigated, we found the 
jays taking turns stealing peanuts from 
the bowl. 

We became intrigued by this behav¬ 
ior and started placing peanuts on the 
balcony’s railing. Within a couple of 
hours, we had dutifully placed two 
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pounds of peanuts on the railing and 
they had been dutifullly carted away 
by the jays. 

After a few days of feeding peanuts 
in this fashion, we were able to sit on 
the balcony while the jays snatched 
peanuts off the railing as they flew by. 
We had been conditioned by the jays 
to play “put-and-take.” 

To get even closer views of the jays, 
we mounted a small plastic feeder on 
one of the windows overlooking the 
balcony and began stocking it with 
peanuts. The Blue Jays quickly used 
this feeder, and Tufted Titmice also 
began to sneak peanuts when the jays 
were not around. The birds always 
flew away with their selections, which 
we appreciated since this meant no 
empty shells to clean up. 

The '‘put-and-take” has continued 
since that initial introduction to jay 
feeding. Although most of the jays fly 
to the feeder, snatch a peanut and fly to 
a nearby branch to hammer the shells 
open, there are now several jays that 
linger at our feeder and appear to 
deliberately select a peanut. In most 
cases, the selection criteria is not obvi¬ 
ous—except for one jay. 

This jay first searches for a small 
peanut and swallows it; it then selects 
a big peanut and carts it away in its 
beak. It is not uncommon for this 
gluttonous bird to pick up 10 or more 
peanuts before it makes its selections. 
We have watched this performance 
many times over the past two years. 

It is usually difficult to identify indi¬ 
viduals, but occasionally we are able to 
discriminate particular jays. In sum¬ 
mer we keep track of several “bald” 
jays that have molted their distinctive 
crest; others are identified via missing 
flight feathers. 

Last spring we had a migrating jay 
with an aluminum band on its left leg 
visit the feeder for three days in a row. 
Unfortunately, we were unable to read 
the inscription on the band. 

Generally only one jay feeds at the 
window feeder at a time, with domi¬ 
nant jays usually chasing subordinates 
away. In the spring, however, pairs 
sometimes visit the balcony and feed 
together. In summer, adults may be 
accompanied by their fledged brood. 
The young jays incessantly beg and 
chase their parents. They hop along 
the railing, quivering their wings and 


calling—demanding to be fed. The 
familial interactions are fascinating to 
watch. 

With a little patience, it has been 
possible to determine a flock’s hierar¬ 
chy based on the sequence in which 
the jays use the feeder. This is best 
accomplished on winter mornings just 
after filling the feeder, because the 
congregated jays then visit the feeder 
one-by-one, with the more dominant 
jays visiting first. 


It has become apparent that our 
elevated location has helped us to get 
closer views of birds in general, and of 
the incorrigible jays in particular. Liv¬ 
ing in a condominium may limit the 
variety and number of birds that can 
be seen at a feeder, but it can also prove 
even more rewarding. Our tenure in a 
condominium has afforded us an un¬ 
expected opportunity to get beyond 
bird identification and view the fasci¬ 
nating world of bird behavior. CD 


Capture the Image 

With the World's Only Multi-Coated 77mm Fluorite Lens! 



High Performance Series 
TSN-1, 45° Offset, Multi-coated 
TSN-2, Straight, Multi-coated 
TSN-3, 45° Offset, Multi-coated Fluorite Lens 
TSN-4, Straight, Multi-coated Fluorite Lens 




The Kowa Prominar offers the 
only fluorite 77mm lens on the 
market today. This lens offers 
a sharper image, wider than usual 


field of view and increased light 
gathering capabilities of no less 
than 60% over conventional 
60mm spotting scopes. 


Prominar Features 


■ High clarity, high resolution, ■ High quality photo application 

multi-coated fluorite lens. (optional) 

■ Bayonet mounting for easy ■ Seven interchangeable eyepieces, 

eyepiece exchange. 

KOWA OPTIMED INC. 20001 S. VERMONT AVE., TORRANCE, CA 90502 (213) 327-1913 
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SEABIRDS 

OF 

HAWAII 

Natural History 
and Conservation 

CRAIG'S. HARRISON 

“A fascinating book.” 

—Roger Tory Peterson 
Harrison, a biologist and environmen¬ 
tal lawyer, describes Hawaii’s 22 spe- 
cies of seabirds, in- 
eluding many birds 
on the verge of ex- 
tinction, and of- 
. WtM fers recommenda- 
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their survival. With 
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800-666-2211 

Cornell University Press 
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Beauty And The Birder 

by NANETTE ARMSTRONG 


hy don’t you go birding with 
▼ ▼ us this weekend?” my friend 
Claire asked. “You can ride with me 
and, remember,” she said with a wink, 
“there are always more men than 
women along on a birding trip.” 

I like the outdoors, and I consider 
myself a casual birder. An all-day trip 
with the local Audubon chapter to the 
upper Texas coast sounded like fun. 
Being young and single, how could I 
pass up an opportunity to meet men? 

The trip began at Bolivar Flats at 
6:30 a.m. Astiffbreeze was blowing off 
the Gulf of Mexico, making for a blus¬ 
tery April morning. A light rain mixed 
with the cool 45 degree temperature 
sent shivers up my legs. 

There I was, bundled in three layers 
of clothing, which covered any hint of 
a waistline. Being a Texas native, I 
didn’t have proper winter clothing, so 
I wore everything warm I owned and 
none of it matched. 

I eyed my birding attire with dismay, 
The pink sweat pants I wore over my 
jeans had a blueberry streak down the 
leg from my attempt at eating breakfast 
in the car. Borrowed boots made my 
feet look like they were size 13 and the 
loose sand made me totter along like 
Herman Munster. 

Stifling a groan, I shrugged my 
shoulders and concentrated on the 
birds while avoiding the men. The 
high tide forced the birds closer to our 
group on solid ground. Sanderlings 
raced with the waves, careful not to 
wet their feet. White Pelicans snoozed 
while Marbled Godwits poked busily 
in the mud. My favorite, the Black 
Skimmers, stood facing the wind like 
colorful soldiers in formation. With 
Claire’s help, I counted more than 50 
Piping Plovers. 

I can’t look any worse, I thought to 
myself as the group headed to High 


Island in search of warblers. Inland the 
wind had died down, the rain had 
stopped, and as it began to warm up, I 
felt encouraged. I took off my cap; bad 
idea—my hair was plastered to my 
head and my bangs stuck straight up. 
One of the men in the group looked at 
me and I tried to smile, but my chapped 
lips cracked. 

Oh well. Someone had already spot¬ 
ted a Worm-eating Warbler in a thicket 
so we were off at a run. After the 
Worm-eating jaunt I’m surprised the 
bird didn’t try to build a nest in my 


hair, considering all the twigs and leaves 
protruding from my head! 

There was no time for a comb—the 
trees were full of warblers! My eyes 
picked out the flash of a Blackburnian 
Warbler and Claire identified a Bay¬ 
breasted and a Magnolia. By the time 
we were ready to leave, we tallied up 
19 species of warblers, including the 
spectacular male Prothonotary War¬ 
bler. Talk about fantastic birding, the 
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Texas coast was hopping. 

“How could I look more un-roman- 
tic?” I asked myself. And with bug re¬ 
pellent behind my earlobes, no man 
would even want to get close. I’d con¬ 
sidered changing to shorts to show off 
my legs, but that seemed ridiculous 
since the last scramble after a Ken¬ 
tucky Warbler left briar scratches on 
my ankles. The idea of someone play¬ 
ing connect-the-dots with the mos¬ 
quito bites on my legs wasn’t appealing 
either. Where’s a gnatcatcher when 
you need one? 

After a late lunch eaten on the run, 
the group headed to Anahuac to look 
for rails and bitterns. The clouds cleared 
up and it started to get hot. Foolishly, 
I’d put on a touch of makeup at lunch— 
waste of time. It sweated off in a mad 
sprint when someone saw a Black Rail 
that I missed. There was no time for 
discouragement, though, because I saw 
both a Least Bittern and an American 
Bittern in my binoculars at the same 
time. Claire called it “beginner’s luck” 
but stopped teasing me when I pointed 
over her shoulder at a King Rail with 
fuzzy, black young trailing behind it. 

With the sky aglow with orange from 
the setting sun, I took a last look at a 
pond where six Roseate Spoonbills 
were feeding. Sitting down to pick a 
burr off my sock, I sighed. Who would 
even look at me on a birding trip? My 
new hairdo had been blown away by 
the wind and squashed by the rain. My 
manicure was shot and my makeup 
was long gone. The visible parts of my 
body were covered with scratches and 
bites. My nose was red from sunburn 
and my clothes were sweaty and filthy. 
How could I ever get a date? 

I was contemplating what I could 
possibly do to look nicer on the next 
birding trip, which was scheduled for 
the inferno desert of Big Bend, when I 
saw the silhouette of a Bam Owl. Be¬ 
cause this was a new bird for me, I 
motioned like crazy to the nearest per¬ 
son. After watching the owl fly into the 
nearby woods, the man turned to me, 
extended his hand and thanked me for 
showing him a life bird. We began 
talking, compared trip lists and, mi¬ 
raculously, he asked me for a date. 

Remember, it was just about dark, 
so he couldn’t quite see what I looked 
like. Considering my birding appear¬ 
ance, love would have to be blind. 03 



Handcrafted Rough Cedar 
_Birdfeeders_ 

-1" Rough-hewen cedar, 100% 
Natural-no preservatives. 

- Shatterproof plexiglass 
windows 

- hand-nailed, (no staples) 

- built to last for years of 
enjoyment 

* Send for catalog to: 

LAKE OF THE ISLES FEEDERS 

2107 PENN AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55405 


Advertisement 

Double Your Pleasure 


It’s a joy to report to the readers of 
Wildbird interesting tips and special 
items. Well, here’s two items worth 
mentioning. Two new items sure to 
double your pleasure this spring. 

If you’ve been longing for an elegant 
yet practical feeder that will attract your 
favorite birds like cardinals, grossbeaks, 
nuthatches, ect. up close, I mean really 
close, like only a window feeder can. 
Then the folks at Avian Products may 
have just what you’re looking for. Their 
latest creation is called the Rotunda. 
The durable all-weather acrylic feeder 
measures 7 1 /i inches in diameter. Best 
of all it works to keep out those large 
pesty birds. You’ve seen the type, black¬ 
birds, pigeons, etc. 

Rotunda holds 16 ounces of seed-not 
bad for a window feeder. It even comes 
with a moisture vent to keep seed dry 
and fresh. You can order the Rotunda 
for $19.95 from Avian Products, Inc., 
shipping and handling included. 
Whether you’re a novice or veteran this 
is one feeder sure to be a favorite among 
bird lovers everywhere. 



Finally don’t forget the orioles this 
spring! Spring is the perfect time to be¬ 
gin attracting orioles. Many orioles may 
stop in your neighborhood before 
migrating to their nesting spots. If 


you’re lucky a pair may even nest in 
your back yard. Though orioles do nest 
in all 48 states and southern Canada, 
they often can go unnoticed. That’s be¬ 



cause orioles forage for fruit and insects 
and generally are not found at seed 
feeders. With this in mind, Avian 
Products invented a new type of feed¬ 
er called Oriole Preserve. The concept 
is quite simple yet extremely effective. 
This unique design nestles an orange 
between two pieces of transparent Lex- 
an allowing for an unobstructed view 
and easy access. Though there are var¬ 
ious fruit feeders that are used to attract 
orioles, none are quite as novel and ex¬ 
citing. The Oriole Preserve is made of 
durable lexan and measures 8 x 5V2 x 
9V4 inches high. Send $12.95 for the Ori¬ 
ole Preserve or $19.95 for the Rotunda, 
check or money order to Avian Prod., 
Inc., P.O. Box 225, Oconomowoc, WI 
53066 (shipping and handling includ¬ 
ed). Or better yet, call them toll free 
1-800-626-9779. Visa or MasterCard 
accepted. ■ 
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Bulletin Bird 


When we introduced our Y Series 
binoculars last spring, we knew they 
would be the new choice of American 
birdwatchers. 

With the addition of 6x32 Long Eye 
Relief Compacts, they are becoming 
one of the world’s most popular bird¬ 
watching glasses. 

Originally designed for the most 
critical ornithologists of Europe, the 


light weight, superb optics and quality 
workmanship are just what American 
birdwatchers have been looking for. 

Available in 4 other models; 8x32 
Super Compact, 7x42 Extra Long 
Eye Relief, 8x42 Birder’s Choice, and 
10x42 Wide Angle. 

Try them for yourself and experience 
what others have already discovered. 


Birding Hotspot 
Threatened 

One of the most popular birding 
locations in the western United States, 
Cave Creek Canyon, is threatened by 
development of an open pit gold mine. 
The proposed mine and its cyanide 
leach ponds and slag heaps will be only 
one-half mile southeast of Portal, Ari¬ 
zona, if mining interests persist. 

Newmont Mining, the largest gold 
mining company in the United States, 
has already received approval from the 
U.S. Forest Service to begin develop¬ 
ment on National Forest land for ex¬ 
ploratory drilling. 

Each year thousands of people flock 
to Cave Creek Canyon in southeastern 
Arizona, an area known for its unique 
birdlife, its awe-inspiring scenery and 
natural beauty. Here Elegant Trogans 
and Mexican hummingbirds top the 
list of birds that are rarely seen else¬ 
where in the United States. 

In response to the imposing threat to 
this natural area, Friends of Cave Creek 
Canyon and the Portal Mining Action 
Coalition have rallied public aware¬ 
ness and support to stop mining in the 
area. Respected Ornithologist, Dr. Noel 
Snyder, heads the action group. Birders 
and biologists from around the nation 
have joined residents of Portal in op¬ 
posing exploratory drilling and min¬ 
ing in the area. 

Interested individuals are encour¬ 
aged to join in a letter-writing cam¬ 
paign to the mining company and the 
appropriate federal agencies. Birders 
interested in preserving the natural 
integrity of the Portal-Cave Creek 
Canyon area should contact the Friends 
of Cave Creek, Box 335, Portal, Ari¬ 
zona 85632, for additional informa¬ 
tion. 

Whooping Crane Update 

In the spring of 1991, a total of 146 
Whooping Cranes will be winging 
northward to nest. The wild breeding 
population of Whooping Cranes mi¬ 
grates north to its nesting area in Wood 
Buffalo National Park in Northwest 
Territories, Canada, from its wintering 
gounds along the Gulf Coast of Texas. 

A total of 32 pairs of Whooping 
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24 @ $1.80 = $43.20 


2 @ $4.10 = $ 8.20 
4 @ $3.78 = $15.12 
8 @ $3.32 = $26.56 
12 @ $3.00 = $36.00 
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1 SPECIFY TYPE: REGULAR; WITH THISTLE, OR WITH 
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OKEMOS, Ml 48805; 

SCIENCE IS IN OUR NAME AND OUR PRODUCTS 


ACCEPT VISA,MC,DISCOV, 
and C.O.D. 
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Cranes nested in 1990, a similar num¬ 
ber of nests is expected this season. 

Incredible Diversity 

If you are interested in increasing 
the birds in your life list, Sou th America 
and Asia may be the places to go. 
According to a report by Conservation 
International, the country with the most 
bird species is Colombia, which boasts 
1721 species, followed by Peru (1701), 
Brazil (1622), Indonesia (1519), Ec¬ 
uador (1447), Venezuela (1275), Bo¬ 
livia (1250), India (1200), Mayalsia 
(1200) and China (1195). 

Early Bird 

Paleontologists have recently an¬ 
nounced the discovery of the world’s 
oldest known bird. After examining a 
fossil found in China in 1987, Paul 
Sereno of the University of Chicago 
announced that studies reveal this 
sparrow-sized creature lived 135 mil¬ 
lion years ago. This is 10 million years 
before Archaeopteryx, which was for¬ 
merly considered the oldest bird fossil. 

Archaeopteryx was a dinosaur-like 


runner that lacked a breastbone, which 
presumably left it unable to fly on its 
own. The newly discovered fossil bird, 
however, was also primitive and di¬ 
nosaur-like, but its skeletal structure 
indicates that it was capable of flight. 
This fossil bird is thought to represent 
a type of “missing link”—an animal 
that evolved between the dinosaurs 
and the birds of today. 

What’s Happening? 

• April 19 - June 2. The Birds in Art 
exhibition will be presented at the 
Rochester Museum and Science Cen¬ 
ter in Rochester, New York. Birds in 
Art is a traveling art exhibit that con¬ 
sists of 60 mixed media artworks se¬ 
lected by the Leigh Yawkey Wooodson 
Art Museum, Wausaw, Wisconsin. For 
additional information, contact Bonnie 
Hughes, Communications Director, at 
(716) 271-4320. 

• April 20-August 24. The New York 
Public Library will showcase some of 
the most spectacular examples of zoo¬ 
logical art produced from 1500 to 
1900A.D. Kingdoms of Land, Sea and 


Sky: 400 years of Animal Illustration, 
will feature over 200 illustrations by 
such renowned bird artists as John 
James Audubon, John Gould, Daniel 
Elliot and Marc Catesby. 

The library exhibit will be on view in 
Gottesman Hall, located at Fifth Av¬ 
enue and 42nd Street in New York 
City. Free guided tours will be avail¬ 
able daily at 12:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
daily. For group tour information, 
telephone (212) 930-0501. 

• April 26 - 28. The 21st annual Ward 
World Championship Wildfowl Carv¬ 
ing Competition will be held at the 
Ocean City Convention Center in 
Ocean City, New Jersey. For more 
information, telephone Jane Rollins, 
Events Coordinator, at (800) 742- 
4988. 

• April 28. The 8th Annual Smith 
Symposium, which supports lectures 
and workshops about nature, will host 
a program presented by owl expert, 
Dr. Richard Clark. Bird workshops 
and walks are also planned at Ryerson 
Woods, Deerfield, Illinois. Reserva¬ 
tions and fee information are available 
by telephoning (708) 948-7750. 



Leica brings you the world. Up close, 
sharp, true-to-life. Less than one rotation 
from infinity to extremely close up. Each 
eyepiece adjusts to+/-4 diopters. Phase 
correction coated. Retractable eyecups. 

True internal focusing. Waterproof. 

Available in 10 x 42, 8 x 42 and 7 x 42, 
with or without rubber armoring. 

Lifetime warranty and 3 year No-Fault 
Passport Protection. 


Popular Science's Grand Prize Winner ii 
“Best of What’s New” for science and 
technology in 1990. 


The Freedom 
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New Life In A Sand 
County Marsh 


A Photo-documentary Of Nesting Sandhill Cranes 

Article and Photographs by GEORGE ARCHIBALD, Ph.D. 


A s spring peepers chorused 
through the still May night, a 
drama unfolded on a dried 
heap of faded sedges in the heart of a 
Sand County marsh. A large varie¬ 
gated egg cracked under a warm canopy 
of flesh and feathers. 

As dawn cast its first soft rays on the 
nest, a female Sandhill Crane stood 
and peered down at a tiny golden ball 
of life and gave a gentle purring call. 
Standing nearby in the shallow water, 
the crane’s mate dutifully watched the 
latest arrival to Bonnie Oaks marsh 
near Briggsville, Wisconsin. 

Thrusting their heads upright, the 
proud parents announced the excite¬ 
ment of the moment and shattered the 
stillness of the early morning scene 
with their trumpeting unison call. 

Only the whine of the cold Wiscon¬ 
sin winter winds broke the stillness of 
the frozen marsh while this proud, 
majestic pair of cranes were wintering 
in Florida. With the slushy, damp days 
of March, Catherine Green waited for 
the return of her “Gods of the Marsh.” 

On the sixteenth day of March, while 
she was feeding her sheep, Catherine 
heard them. The next day she saw 
them—Wisconsin’s tallest birds had 
returned. 

In 1857, Catherine’s relatives settled 
on a knoll in an oak forest beside a 
Winnebago Indian encampment on 
the shore of Neenah Creek. Her ances¬ 
tors described the beautiful natives 
who graced the Neenah’s fast waters in 
their birch-bark canoes, but they made 
no mention of cranes. 

In 1973 Catherine witnessed the first 
recorded nesting of Sandhills on her 
wilderness paradise, Bonnie Oaks. 



Sandhill Cranes are wary birds that nest in secretive locations in some 
freshwater wetlands, usually amid thick stands of cattails or sedges. 
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Their presence along Neenah Creek 
bore evidence to the fact that Greater 
Sandhill Cranes are increasing in Wis¬ 
consin and throughout the Great Lakes 
region. 

Aldo Leopold wrote of this country 
in his book, A Sand County Almanac, and 
described the Sandhill Crane as one of 
our wildest creatures. It is the first to 
detect an irregularity in wetland habi¬ 
tats, the first to announce alarm and 
the first to flee. Each pair requires 
many acres of marsh as a breeding 
territory, and in mid-April a nesting 
pair will choose the most secluded area 














of a wetland to construct their bulky 
platform nest and lay two eggs. 

F or three years I tried to locate a 
Sandhill nest near dry ground, 
where I could build a blind in 
the bordering vegetation. Although I 
spotted dozens of nests during annual 
aerial surveys, alas—all were in inac¬ 
cessible areas where blind construc¬ 
tion would be so conspicuous that it 
would likely cause these secretive birds 
to abandon their nests. 

I was fortunate that the Bonnie Oaks 
cranes nested near a woodland path 


that passes by Catherine’s marsh, just 
30 yards north of her 134-year-old 
homestead. Catherine and her frequent 
guests often strolled down the lane less 
than 30 feet from the nest, but it wasn’t 
until May 14, when a neighbor spotted 
the unmistakable red forehead of an 
incubating Sandhill Crane peering 
suspiciously above the thick sedges, 
that the nest was found! 

In a clump of willows just south of 
the nest, my friend and associate, Ron 
Sauey, and I took turns manning our 
blind for a week. During our vigil, the 
cranes not only remained at their nest, 


they practically ignored our 
meanderings to and from the blind. 

We recorded incubation exchanges 
between the adults at dawn and dusk, 
and watched each of the Sandhills turn 
the eggs every few hours. They ar¬ 
ranged and rearranged nest materials 
periodically, panted in the afternoon 
heat and dozed off every so often. 
Incubation is a quiet time of relaxing 
anticipation. 

We all awaited the big event—the 
hatch. During the afternoon of May 
15, while the male stood up to arrange 
nest materials, Ron noticed a pip hole 
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While the male brooded the hatching 
chick, the first-hatched crane began 
exploring the nest site. 


in one of the eggs. It was hatching! 

The next morning the first-hatched 
chick rose on wobbly, fleshy legs to 
peer out at the world. It saw two thin, 
scaled pillars straddling it and the male’s 
long beak silhouetted against the blue 
morning sky. But soon the pillars folded 
and the little crane was returned to the 
warm, dark environment that was more 
familiar and cozy. 

That afternoon the second chick 
emerged from its egg while its nest 
mate made exploratory ventures 
around the perimeter of the nest. About 
2:30 p.m. the brooding male slowly 
stood upright and revealed the second 
chick, now completely out of the egg 
and half-dried. 

The older chick walked straight to 
its sibling and began pecking it vio¬ 
lently on its head and back. This inter¬ 
chick aggression is not uncommon 
between crane chicks, and the younger 
bird struggled to escape. Fortunately, 
it managed to topple over the far side 
of the nest, out of reach of the older 
chick. 

The adult ignored the fight and pro¬ 
ceeded to carry the eggshell to the 
water, where he crushed and ate it. 
The female arrived back at the nest 
about 3:00 p.m., and for the rest of the 
afternoon the pair caught small insects 
and offered them to the chicks. The 
scene was truly heartwarming. 

As soon as the chicks were able to 
walk and swim, the family of cranes 
left the nest—not because of our pres¬ 
ence, but because that is what cranes 
do. The forest of sedges hid the tiny 
cranes from our lenses and we could 
only imagine them making their way 
through the marsh. 

By late afternoon the family moved 
to higher ground on the far side of the 
marsh. 

We were sorry to see them depart, 
but we delighted at their success and at 
the opportunity to capture this seg¬ 


ment of the life of this 
fascinating bird on 
film in a wild and 
beautiful Sand 
County marsh. 



Dr. George Archibald is the director of the Inter¬ 
national Crane Foundation in Baraboo, Wiscon¬ 
sin. He is world-renowned for his work on the 
conservation of the cranes and other wetland 
birds, and has conducted numerous field studies 
of Asian, Australian and North American cranes. 



The male Greater Sandhill Crane 
carried the empty eggshell away 
to crush and eat it. 
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Photo File 


Spring Grouse Photography 

Article and Photograph by DAVID BIALOCHOWSKI 
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T he ceremonial courtship displays 
of the various grouse species are 
among the most obvious signs of 
spring. One of the great challenges of 
spring is to capture the displaying 
males in action with your camera. 



Of all the upland game birds in 
North America, the Ruffed Grouse 
displays one of the most dramatic and 
beautiful mating rituals to advertise 
his presence to potential mates and 
rival males. In early April, during peak 
breeding activity, male Ruffed Grouse 
will sometimes “drum” throughout the 
day. 

April is by far the easiest time of the 
year to locate and photograph a Ruffed 
Grouse in action—and it is a two-step 
process. First, you must locate a display 
site, and then prepare to photograph 
the grouse displaying. Locating a Ruffed 
Grouse drumming location is not only 
exciting, but it can prove to be a real 
challenge to any avid hide-and-seek 
player who spends a lot of time in the 
outdoors. 

To find a drumming male, spend 
some time in an area where you’ve seen 
grouse before. Ruffed Grouse prefer 
small woodlots and the thick fringes of 
farm country, as well as dense woody 
cover in native forests. You should 
arrive in the woods early, preferably at 
daybreak, then sit still and listen for 
drumming. 

I’ve found as many as five different 
males drumming in an area measuring 
less than 400 square yards. The more 
males in an area, the better, as they will 
keep one another actively drumming. 

Try to keep track of the intervals 
between drums and the location from 
which they radiate. Pick out the grouse 
that seems to be the most aggressive 
and start stalking him. Walk toward 
him ever so slowly, stopping often to 
listen. 

Seeing the grouse is no easy task. 
The Ruffed Grouse is blessed with 
patterns of camouflage in colors of 
brown, tan, gray, black and white that 
help it to blend in with the shadows 
and foliage. The drumming sound 
doesn’t offer much of a hint at the 
distance of the displaying bird; the 
drumming does not sound any louder 
from 12 feet away than it does from 
400 feet away. 

As you are searching, keep in mind 
that the grouse is drumming from the 
top of a log. You should keep your line 
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W ildBird Photo Contest 

Remember, all entries for the 1991 
WildBird Photo Contest mut be post¬ 
marked by May 15. For complete con¬ 
test rules and an entry blank see 
“Photofile” in the March 1991 issue of 
WildBird. 


of vision one to two feet above the 
ground, which is about the average 
height of a drumming log. 

It is very hard not to spook the 
grouse. If it notices you it will either 
jump down from the log and run to 
thicker cover or flush and fly a short 
distance away, only to return later 
when everything is clear. 

If you hear the grouse flush, walk to 
the spot and look for logs in that area. 
Check each potential log for some sign 
of grouse activity, especially a pile of 
droppings. 

If you find a cluster of droppings, 
check the log for a fairly bare spot. All 
dominant grouse seem to have one 
favorite spot that they like to drum on, 
and that spot is usually rubbed clean of 
moss, grasses or even bark. 

Just finding a drumming log is sig¬ 
nificant—a feat that few birders have 
accomplished. But to capture a portrait 
of the drumming grouse, you will need 
to follow a few simple steps. 

Your best bet will be to set up some 
kind of blind, either a full-size blind or 
a temporary cover made of camouflage 


fabric. Set up your blind about 20 feet 
away from the drumming log. Even at 
such close range you will need a 200 
mm lens to capture the bird full-frame 
because the grouse is only about nine 
inches tall. 

Plan to photograph when the sun¬ 
light is best for photography. Some¬ 
times the drumming log is located in 
shade, therefore the time of day will be 
of less importance. However, if the 
drumming log is sunlit, be sure to 
situate your blind so the sun is always 
to your back. With the sun at your 


back, you will catch all of the 
reflective beauty of the 
grouse’s plumage and the 
colors in the log itself. 

If you study the droppings 
on the log and ground care¬ 
fully, they will provide a clue 
as to the direction the grouse 
faces when he is drumming. 
I have found that grouse 
usually face the same direc¬ 
tion when displaying—to¬ 
ward another drumming 
male. 

Once you have decided on the pro¬ 
file of the grouse you want to photo¬ 
graph, planned for lighting, and set up 
your blind, get inside the blind and 
look out the lens hole. If there are 
branches in the way of your view finder, 
do not break them off. Instead, tie 
some monofiliment fishing line or 
dental floss to the branches or twigs 
and secure them out of your way. In 
this way, the grouse still has his cover— 
you have merely rearranged it without 
damaging it. Be sure to remove the 
string or floss when you have finished 
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photographing. 

Once your blind is set up, leave it for 
a couple of days so the grouse can 
become familiar with it. The grouse’s 
instincts will prompt him to return to 
the drumming log in a short while and 
he will carry on as usual. 

When you approach your blind, lis¬ 
ten from a distance. After you have 
heard the grouse drum a couple of 
times, walk toward your blind slowly 
while whistling or talking to yourself 
outloud. This wayyou will not surprise 
the grouse, because he will know your 
exact location. As you approach, he 
will simply jump down from the log 
and run to thicker cover. 

Get into your blind and get set up for 
your shoot. Then remain quiet and be 
patient, because the grouse will return 
in time. For best results, have someone 
accompany you to the blind, then walk 
away talking when you are ready. This 
trick can make a big difference in the 
time it takes for the grouse to return, as 
the grouse believes that whatever dis¬ 
turbed him has left as your partner 
departs. 

The sound of the camera shutter 
does not seem to have any impact on 
the grouse. However, a snap from a 
twig or a crunch from a dead leaf 
coming from your blind is sure to 
spook it. 

When photographing the grouse, 
always try to focus on its eyes. The eyes 
should always be in focus—they are a 
central point of the bird, and they are 
one of the few stationary points on the 
grouse that does not move while it is 
drumming. 

Film selection is important when 
photographing grouse. There are some 
quality fast films available today that 
may permit faster shutter speeds that 
will help stop the movement. However, 
you may lose some of the sharp detail 
that slower, warmer film ensures. If 
you are unsure of which film to use, 
experiment with different speeds of 
film to find the one that suits you best. 

Also, try using different shutter 
speeds to stop the action of the wings, 
or to create a blurred wingbeat that 
emphasizes the speed of the drum¬ 
ming wings. 

Whatever kind of grouse inhabits 
your neck of the woods—or grass¬ 
lands—grab your camera and go for it. 
It is a challenge to photograph these 
beautiful birds in their spring glory. E3 
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Spring Cleaning 

Now Is The Time To Attend To Your Backyard Birding Equipment 

by SCOTT SHALAWAY, Ph.D. 


T he signs are unmistakable: 
winter flocks of chickadees 
and titmice break up, early 
migrants such as robins, bluebirds and 
killdeers return, and the weekly bird 
seed bill slips back to single digits. 
Spring is back—finally! 

But before getting swept up in the 
excitement of spring field trips and 
breeding bird counts, backyard birders 
should take care of some important 
spring chores. Attracting birds is a low 
maintenance hobby (or passion, as the 
case may be), but once or twice each 
year it is necessary to clean nest boxes, 
bird baths and feeders thoroughly. 
Some helpful spring cleaning tips are 
described below. 


Nest Boxes 

The first job is cleaning and repair¬ 
ing nest boxes. This should be done no 
later than early March because some 
cavity-nesters, most notably bluebirds, 
begin nesting before spring officially 
arrives. Visit each of your nest boxes 
and remove whatever you find inside, 
including old bird nests. 

Wasps will still be dormant or at 
least lethargic, so their paper nests are 
easy to remove in March. The most 
common uninvited tenants will likely 
be deer mice and flying squirrels. Sim¬ 
ply sweep out their nests with a stick. 
Don’t feel guilty. These rodents main¬ 
tain other shelters nearby, so they won’t 
be without cover. If you watch a deer 


mouse scamper away from a nest box, 
you’ll usually see it disappear into a 
hole in the ground within 15 feet of the 
nest box. 

When I clean out my nest boxes, I 
make one exception. If I find baby 
mice or squirrels, I leave the nest in¬ 
tact. I’m an equal opportunity landlord 
after the young occupy the nest. Be¬ 
sides, these small rodents are impor¬ 
tant foods for owls. 

If you maintain a few larger boxes for 
screech owls or kestrels, you may en¬ 
counter litters of gray or fox squirrels 
in them. Raptors eat tree squirrels too, 
so I don’t bother these nests either. 

After cleaning each box, check to see 
if it needs any repairs. I carry a cordless 


Cleaning and maintaining feeders and nest boxes is an important aspect of backyard birding. 
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Some bird feeders, like this thistle 
feeder, are especially hard to clean 
and may require some extra effort. 


screwdriver and a pocketful of 1 1/4- 
inch galvanized screws to secure any 
sides where nails have lost their grip. 
This bit of extra effort can add several 
years to the life of any wooden nest 
box. 


Birdbaths 

Next on the agenda are winter bird 
baths and heaters. Remove the heaters 
from your bird baths as soon as the 
threat of extended freezing tempera¬ 
tures passes. Before storing the heater 
in its original box (which you saved, of 
course), wash and rinse it thoroughly. 

If you have hard water and the heater 
is encrusted with mineral deposits, use 
a product such as Lime-Away to re¬ 
move deposits. Then rinse, dry and 
store the winter heater. 

Give the bath itself a good post¬ 
winter cleaning, too. Scrub it with 
detergent, remove any mineral depos¬ 
its and rinse it out thoroughly before 
refilling it. 

This should be the first of many 
cleanings over the next six months. 
Bird baths should be cleaned and 
scrubbed at least once a week during 
warm weather. If your bath is heavily 
used, you may find it necessary to 
clean it every few days. Regular clean¬ 
ing is very important because warm, 
fecal-soiled water is a breeding ground 
for diseases that are readily transmit¬ 
ted at a communal bath. 

Feeders 

That brings us to the most difficult 
part of spring cleaning—feeders. Few 
feeders can be completely disassembled 
and cleaned easily. Tube feeders are 
especially troublesome. For the sake of 
this discussion I’ll lump all feeders into 
two categories: feeders made of wood 
and feeders constructed from other 
materials (usuallyplastic and/or metal). 

Disassemble wood feeders and use a 
stiff metal-bristle brush to remove 
caked-on hulls, waste and debris from 
the wooden parts. Wash clear plastic 
panels with hot, soapy water and rinse 
them. Air dry the parts, repeat the 
entire process, and store the feeders. 



I 


You may also want to stain or paint 
your wood feeders before putting them 
away for the summer. Winter cold, 
snow and ice take a toll on exterior 
finishes, so spring is a good time to 
spruce up your feeders. Plus, the long 
summer layover gives the new finish 
plenty of time to cure. 

It’s also a good idea to make any 
repairs needed to wood feeders before 
storing them. Again, a cordless screw¬ 
driver and galvanized screws make 
repairs a snap. 

Plastic and metal feeders should be 
soaked, scrubbed and disinfected in a 
5-percent bleach solution. Small win¬ 
dow feeders and suet baskets can be 
washed like ordinary dishes, but large 
plastic tubes and bowls may be too big 
to wash in a standard kitchen sink or 
dishwasher. 

First, I disassemble them as much as 
practical. Then I place them in a large 
garbage can filled with water and let 
them soak overnight. The next day I 
run an old towel through the tubes 
until they’re clean. A long-handled 
bristle brush helps clean hard-to-reach 
places. If you can’t find a suitable brush, 
try wiring a toothbrush or bottle brush 
onto a half-inch dowel rod. 

Perches and others parts that actu¬ 
ally make contact with the birds or 
their waste should also be rinsed and 
disinfected with a 5-percent bleach 
solution. 



























After all the feeders are clean, disin¬ 
fected and dry, put them in a large box 
and seal the box with wrapping tape. 
Last year I hung my feeders in an 
outdoor shed, knowing they’d stay 
clean and dry there. What I didn’t 
count on were mice that decided tube 
feeders make great dens. 

Before I realized what was happen¬ 
ing, deer mice had filled a half-dozen 
of my tubes with nesting material. The 
leaves above the maze of crisscrossing 
perches were easy to remove, but get¬ 
ting the rest of the material out was 
tedious and time-consuming. From 
now on, I’m boxing all stored feeders. 

If any of the feeders you store for the 
summer are mounted on threaded 
metal poles, it’s a good idea to treat the 
threads on the poles to prevent rust. 
Coat the threads with a heavy layer of 
axle grease and protect with an appro¬ 
priate-sized cap or cover. This will add 
years of service to the life of the mount¬ 
ing pole. 

Spring is also a good time to re¬ 
anchor any wobbly mounting poles. 
Fill half of a 12- or 18-inch concrete 
block with coarse cement. After the 
cement stiffens a bit, insert the mount¬ 
ing pole; use a level to be sure the pole 
is plumb. In 48 hours the pole will be 
rock-solid and easy to move from one 
place to another, in spite of its weight. 

To hide the anchor, just dig a shal¬ 
low hole and bury the block to ground 


level. As 1 acquire new feeders from 
year to year, 1 like to re-arrange them. 
Block-anchored poles make this a rela¬ 
tively easy job. 

You should clean all your feeders in 
the spring, but don’t feel obliged to 
store every one. While it’s true that 
most birds eat insects and other inver¬ 
tebrates during the breeding season, 
many will visit a feeder regularly for an 
occasional sunflower seed or two. (The 
birds eat much less at feeders during 
the summer compared to winter.) 

1 keep only one feeder up during 
warm weather, and cardinals, gold¬ 
finches and House Finches visit it 
regularly during the breeding season. 
If you’re lucky, a pair of chickadees or 
titmice will introduce their newly 
fledged brood to the joys of backyard 
feeders. 

Cleaning nest boxes, bird baths and 
feeders may seem like a lot of work, 
but it is all a part of the responsibility 
that comes with attracting wild birds 
to your backyard. For all the pleasures 
we get from our backyard visitors, 
spring cleaning seems 
the least we can WSfe 

do in return. 


Dr. Scott Shalaway earned a Ph.D. in Biology 
and specializes in backyard bird studies. He 
resides in Cameron, West Virginia, and is a 
regular contributor to WildBird. 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


Pigeon Problems 

I have been reading WildBird 
for a long time and I have not read 
any information about pigeon 
problems at feeders. Pigeons at¬ 
tracted to my feeders eat a lot of the 
wild bird seed intended for smaller 
birds. They also break my feeders 
and eat all the fruit I put out for the 
wild birds. What can I do? 

Joann Carr 

San Diego, California 

• There are several pigeon-resis¬ 
tant feeders, such as tubes with small 
perches. Some manufacturers make 
feeders enclosed in a wire mesh cage 
with mesh that is small enough to keep 
pigeons (Rock Doves) out, but large 
enough to admit smaller song birds. 
You can enclose your feeders in a cage 
made with chicken wire to achieve this 
same effect. These strategies will force 
pigeons to stay on the ground and 
clean up the seeds that fall from the 
feeders above. 


Sparrow Status 

S « I recently toured Merritt Is- 
National Wildlife Refuge’s 
Black Point Drive. The brochure 
for this lovely area stated that the 
Dusky Seaside Sparrow is extinct 
in the wild. This implied that the 
Dusky is, however, not extinct. 
What is the Dusky’s status? 
Connie Padgett 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

The Dusky Seaside Sparrow is a 
subspecies of the Seaside Sparrow that 
ranged along the east coast of Florida. 
This endangered subspecies was re¬ 
duced to only six males by 1980. Five 
of these individuals were captured for 
captive breeding with the closely-re¬ 
lated female Scott’s Seaside Sparrows. 

No captive-raised birds have been 
released to date, and the race remains 
extirpated in the wild. 


Crane Questions 

While driving in southern 
Michigan, we saw many large 
Sandhill Cranes in a field. We have 
become curious about these huge 
birds. What do they feed on? What 
are their nesting habits? Where do 
they spend the winter months? How 
tall are they and how much do they 
weigh? We wonder if they are found 
in other areas of the United States. 

Mabel Kuit 

Zeeland, Michigan 

• Greater Sandhill Cranes nest in 
wetlands in your area of southern 
Michigan and have experienced a trend 
in population increase and range ex¬ 
pansion in recent years. Greater Sand¬ 
hill Cranes that nest in Michigan and 
other Great Lakes states winter in 
Florida. 

Their diet varies throughout the year, 
but generally includes insects and their 
larvae, earthworms and snails, and 
plant seeds and tubers. Waste grain, 
especially corn, is preferred when 
available. 

Greater Sandhill Cranes measure 
about four feet tall and may weigh as 
much as 12 pounds. 

Cranes are long-lived birds that may 
not breed until their third spring. Pair 
bonds are strong and may last as long 
as both birds survive. 

The average Sandhill clutch size is 
two eggs; incubation takes about 28 
days, and the precocial chicks fledge 
about three months after hatching. 
Juvenile birds accompany the adult 
pair until the next breeding season. 

For more information about nesting 
Sandhill Cranes, see “New Life In A 
Sand County Marsh” on page 10 in this 
issue of WildBird. 

Heron or Egret? 

Q. I enjoyed your recent article 
about the birds of Salton Sea. Dur¬ 
ing a trip to Salton Sea in 1980 1 
observed a number of tall white 
birds that I thought were Great 
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White Herons. However, I have 
never found any reference for these 
birds in that area, and your article 
did not mention Great White Her¬ 
ons at Salton Sea. Can you provide 
any information to confirm my 
sightings of Great White Herons in 
California? 

George Uman 

Carlsbad, California 

The white color form of the 
Great Blue Heron (previously known 
as the Great White Heron) is limited to 
southern Florida. However, the simi¬ 
lar-looking Great Egret is commonly 
seen at Salton Sea and other California 
locations. 

To quickly distinguish Great Egrets 
from the white form of Great Blue 
Herons, check the color of their legs. 
Great Egrets have black legs and feet; 
the white form of the Great Blue Heron 
has yellow legs and feet. 

Close Quarters 

Q. Our previous home was lo¬ 
cated on two acres of wooded land. 
We had many hummingbirds visit 
our feeders there from March 
through September. 

Our new home is located in a 
mobile home park on a postage 
stamp lot with many close neigh¬ 
bors. We have put out the same 
feeders we used before, but no 
hummingbirds have come by yet. 
Do you think our neighbors are too 
close? Do you have any sugges¬ 
tions? 

W.I. Mitchell 

Kent, Washington 

The close proximity of your 
neighbors is no problem. Most hum¬ 
mingbirds inhabit residential areas and 
you should have no trouble attracting 
them in the future. Get your feeders 
out early in the spring and be pa¬ 
tient—they will stop by eventually. Q] 


If you have a question about birds, 
please send your letter to “WildBird 
Q-and-A,” P.O. Box 6050, Mis¬ 
sion Viejo, CA 92690. 
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Rosy Finches—Colorado Style 

by WINSTON WILLIAM BROCKNER 


T here was a time when three spe¬ 
cies of Rosy Finches were recog¬ 
nized. However, taxonomists have 
since lumped these former species into 
a single species with up to five sub¬ 
species recognized. It is still fun to 
distinguish the different varieties of 
Rosy Finches in the field, and birders 
can find three of these high-altitude 
birds in Colorado’s high country, in¬ 
cluding the Gray-crowned, the Brown- 
capped and the Black Rosy Finches. 

Rosy Finches are truly high altitude 
birds during the breeding season, 
however, they move to lower eleva¬ 
tions in the winter and often spread 
onto the plains. When driving through 
Colorado in the winter, always watch 
for flocks of Rosy Finches among the 
Homed Lark flocks that frequent the 
roadsides. 

One of the easiest places to see 
Rosy Finches in the west is Red Rocks 
Park, located less than one hour’s drive 
west of Denver in the foothills of the 
Rockies. To reach the park, take Inter¬ 
state 70 west from Denver to the 
Morrison/Red Rocks exit, and con¬ 
tinue south about one mile to the park 
entrance. Take the park road to the top 
of the Red Rocks Amphitheatre and 
park your vehicle. 

On both sides of the amphitheatre 
there are steep rock walls, where Rosy 
Finches spend the night among the 
many nooks and crannies. Most years 
the finches come in from about 3:00 
p.m. until dark from December through 
February. 

Search the rock walls, crevices and 
even the Cliff Swallow nests for both 
the Black and Gray-crowned forms. 
Blacks outnumber Gray-crowns many 
years. Rarely, one or two Brown-capped 
Rosy Finches can be discovered mixed 
in the flocks. The wrens you see here 
are Canyon Wrens, and Rock Doves 


nest in the rocks as well. 

If you are lucky and get here at 
sunrise, you may see the finches fly out 
from their roosts for the day. Even if 
you don’t spot the birds, the view 
toward Denver is breathtaking. 

I strongly recommend bringing your 
spotting scope to Red Rocks so you can 
see enough detail to separate the races. 
This practice makes the birding a lot 
more fun. You should also bring along 
hot chocolate or coffee—a warm bev¬ 
erage always seems to help when 
searching for the finches. 


T he rarest Rosy Finch in the winter 
is the Brown-capped race, which 
nests during the summer at the top of 
Mt. Evans and on other high peaks in 
Rocky Mountain National Park and 
elsewhere. If you are interested in pur¬ 
suing this elusive race on its nesting 
grounds above timberline, Mt. Evans 
is the place to go. 

To reach Mt. Evans during the sum¬ 
mer, follow 1-70 west from Denver to 
the Idaho Springs exit, and continue 
up the road until you have nearly 
reached the top. (The road to the top is 
closed after Labor Day.) Park and be¬ 
gin walking around with your eyes 
trained for Brown-capped Rosy 
Finches. They are quite common here 
and may be seen flitting about the 
rocks, where they nest. 

Also watch for Brown-capped Rosy 
Finches above timberline on the Trail 
Ridge Road in Rocky Mountain Na¬ 
tional Park, especially where there are 
rock outcroppings. The birds are quite 
tame and are frequently seen right 
along the roadside. Of course, there 
are a whole list of other birds that can 
be seen in this beautiful park, but 
sightings of Rosy Finches will always 
be at the top of my list. CO 
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Two 

For 

The 

Road 


A Pair Of Birders 
Hits The Road In 
Search Of A Pair Of 
Birds—And More 


by JOHN PEPIN 


A s we drove up the Coast 
Highway, the shimmering 
Pacific seascape stretched for 
miles unending in deep shades of in¬ 
digo and emerald. Rolling waves 
churned and tumbled toward the 
shoreline, crashing wildly against the 
temporarily unyielding foundations of 
wave-cut cliffs, beach piers and break¬ 
water jetties. 

Tiny shorebirds scattered hurriedly 
across the sand as each whitecap 
scoured the beach, only to return 
seconds later to chase the receding 
waters back out to sea. But neither the 
Red-necked Phalaropes that bobbed 
on the briny swells nor the Wandering 
Tattlers and Black Turnstones that 
stood on the shore were the focus of 
our birding efforts today. 

Shortly after we reached Santa Bar¬ 
bara, my partner Jon Fisher and I would 
head inland, hoping to find two life 
birds near the southernmost extent of 
their ranges. We were looking for the 
Yellow-billed Magpie, California’s only 
endemic species, and the Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee, known for its 
hoarse, rapid calls that fill the conif¬ 
erous coastal forests farther north. 












At Gaviota State 
Park the road 
curved sharply to¬ 
ward the Santa 
Ynez Mountains. 

We motored down 
a narrow, black- 
topped road with 
the panoramic 
beauty of the local 
ranchlands spread 
out before us. 

Warm winds gen¬ 
tly lifted and tilted 
the tops of coarse, 
dried grasses. 

Our first stop 
was Nojoqui Falls 
County Park (pro¬ 
nounced Nah’-ho-wee), known to 
birders for its nesting population of 
Purple Martins and year-round resi¬ 
dent Yellow-billed Magpies. We parked 
the car under a dense grove of oak trees 
and began walking along a leaf-cov¬ 
ered dirt path that led to Nojoqui Falls. 

Along the pathway we spotted a 
Western Flycatcher (Pacific Slope va¬ 
riety) perched on the end of a long 
branch. It flitted out into the lilting 
breezes periodically to catch tiny in¬ 
sects that ventured from the foliage of 
the oak canopy. 

Dark-eyed Juncos hopped through 
the leaves along the path as we searched 
other areas of the park that appeared to 
offer more likely magpie-foraging 
habitat—but no magpies were to be 
seen. 

We returned to the car and drove 
slowly along a park road, searching 
fence tops, railings, low tree branches, 
grassy areas and sandy areas—but still 
nothing. We began to wonder if our 
search was fruitless when Jon sud¬ 
denly braked the car. 

A Yellow-billed Magpie hopped up 
from the ground, seemingly out of 
nowhere, onto the fence rail just 10 
feet from his open window. The bird 
cocked its bright, mustard-colored bill 
to one side and looked at us as if 
wondering what our excitement was 
all about. 

An instant later I spotted another 
magpie on the ground to our right. 
Both birds were extremely beautiful, 
with their long, iridescent tail feathers 
set off by the bright patches of white 
and black. We watched these life list 


birds contentedly for a while longer as 
they searched the area for edibles, then 
left the park behind us. 

T he highway followed El Faro 
Creek as we traveled north¬ 
west back toward the coast. At 
the quiet town of Lompoc we stopped 
to consult our map before driving on 
to the mouth of the Santa Ynez River. 

Garrett and Dunn’s Birds of Southern 
California lists the dense willow thick¬ 
ets along the banks of the Santa Ynez 
River as one of the southernmost 
breeding locations of the Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee. 

Because Vandenberg Air Force Base 
is in the area, many roadways that 
appeared to lead to the river were not 
accessible for public transportation. 
By trial and error we found one road¬ 
way that ended near the confluence of 
a farmer’s field and heavily overgrown 
thickets along the river’s edge. 

We never ventured close enough to 
actually see the stream, but the scant 
water present where we searched for 
chickadees was enough to attract a 
male Common Yellowthroat that poked 
its head out through the tall yellow 
grass. 

After over an hour of intense birding, 
we were becoming uncertain of 
whether we would indeed add our 
second lifer this day. Certainly, these 
two life list birds were tough ones. 

We had been following a set of deer 
tracks down a muddy road through 
thick trees, but found only Bushtits 
and Song Sparrows chipping and twit- 
tering among the branches. We climbed 


to the top of a large 
mound of plowed- 
up dirt to look 
deeper into the 
underbrush. From 
this vantage point 
I we glimpsed into 
Ji the dark hiding 
f. places amid the 
>■ tangles and 
| quickly spied a 
| Hutton’s Vireo 20 
“ feet away on a bare 
| tree limb. 

| A chorus of 
| chittering noises 
y announced an- 
| other swarm of 
Bushtits. They en¬ 
circled the vireo—but what was that 
other bird with them? 

Jon quickly cried out, “It’s a Chicka¬ 
dee! It’s Chestnut-backed!” 

“Where?” I gasped. “Oh yeah, there 
it is—I can’t believe it!” 

A dizzying instant later, the chicka¬ 
dee vanished into the thicket. It couldn’t 
have been visible for much more than 
a total of five seconds—just long 
enough for us to make a certain I.D. 

We walked back to the car shaking 
our heads and laughing about our luck. 
Needless to say, our spirits were high 
on the trip home. We counted 20 
American Kestrels along our passage 
through the beautiful Santa Rita Valley 
en route back down the coastline to 
Los Angeles. 

We were elated that we could search 
out two new species, and made plans 
to target two more 
life birds for a 
future road trip 
as we skirted the 
beautiful California 
coastline. 


John Pepin is an avid birder and freelance writer 
from Pasadena, California. Together with Jon 
Fisher, Pepin prepares "Birders’ Quiz” to test 
WildBird readers' birding savvy. 
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Voice Of The Hawaiian 
Volcanoes 


Article and 
GREG 




H igh above the clear, azure 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
a mysterious bird resides 
in areas that are often concealed by 
dense clouds and fog. The bird calls 
out from the slopes of Hawaiian volca¬ 
noes in hauntingly mournful tones, as 
if Pele herself, Goddess of Hawaii’s 
volcanoes, was speaking. 

This is the voice of a unique island 
goose, the Nene, or Hawaiian Goose 
(Nesochen sandvicensis ), which lives on 
precipitous lava flows that scour the 
slopes of gigantic volcanoes. Unlike 
most geese that prefer watery habitats, 
Hawaii’s goose is remarkably re¬ 
sourceful and will occupy lava fields 
that only a few years earlier were filled 
with red-hot molten lava! 

During my first trek in search of 
Hawaiian Geese, I entered the huge 
collapsed caldera atop Haleakala Vol¬ 
cano on the island of Maui. Descend¬ 
ing from the 10,023-foot summit into 
the basin of the caldera, I entered the 
harsh but strangely enchanting realm 


The unique Nene, or Hawaiian 
Goose, has adapted to island life in 
Hawaii’s lava fields 


of the Nene. It was a region of thin, 
cool air, jagged lava rocks and myste¬ 
rious vegetation. 

I descended 2000 feet into an un¬ 
earthly moonscape as clouds pushed 
into the crater. The clouds and mist 
seemed to follow me as I made my way 
toward Paliku on the lush eastern edge 
of the crater. One moment it was sunny 
and warm, the next I was immersed in 
a sea of clouds, mist and rain so potent 
that I could only see a few yards ahead. 

Nearing the eastern edge of the cra¬ 
ter, 1 entered a beautiful valley that was 
lushly vegetated with a carpet of wild- 
flowers. The sun broke through the 
clouds momentarily as I skirted the 
edge of an ancient volcanic cinder cone. 
Suddenly a forlorn voice cried out, 
breaking the silence in the crater. A 
single Nene appeared, then another, 
and another, until I was surrounded 
by a curious flock of Hawaiian Geese, 
all nibbling ‘Ohelo berries without fear 
of me. 

My search for Hawaii’s state bird, the 
Nene, brought me into the crater. They 
are the largest of Hawaii’s native birds, 
averaging between 22 and 28 inches in 
length, with a four-foot wingspan. 
Ganders weigh about five pounds; 


females are slightly smaller in size. 

It is hypothesized that Nene are de¬ 
scended from ancestral migratory geese 
that became stranded—or simply 
stayed—in the Hawaiian Archipelago. 

Nene superficially resemble some of 
the smaller subspecies of the familiar 
Canada Goose, but their deeply-fur¬ 
rowed, buff-colored neck feathers and 
orangish cheeks readily set the Nene 
apart. The webbing between the toes 
of the Hawaiian Goose is less pro¬ 
nounced than that of other geese, 
probably an adaptation to life among 
lava rocks rather than aquatic habitats. 

Hawaiian Geese are non-migratory 
and resident within a limited range of 
subalpine mountain slopes on the is¬ 
lands of Hawaii and Maui. Portions of 
their range on Hawaii are protected 
within the 344-square mile Hawaii 
Volcanoes National Park and four Nene 
sanctuaries that cumulatively encom¬ 
pass 59,478 acres. Virtually the entire 
Maui population is resident in the 
caldera and slopes of the Haleakala 
Volcano within Haleakala National 
Park. 

On the island of Hawaii, Nene are 
often found nesting under the cover of 
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dense Pukeawe bushes and other low 
shrubs adjacent to recent lava flows. 
Favored nesting sites are along the 
edges of kipukas. Kipukas are elongate 
“islands of forest” that were spared by 
flowing lava that incinerated other sur¬ 
rounding vegetation. 

The kipuka nesting ecotone typi¬ 
cally consists of a lush, mixed ‘Ohia- 
Koa forest with some trees standing 
over 100 feet high on one side of the 
nest, and barren lava flows scantily 
covered with small fruit-bearing shrubs 
on the other. Nenes inhabiting Maui 
prefer to nest under dense shrubs such 
as the Pukeawe or in dense grass tus¬ 
socks in remote recesses of Haleakala 
Crater and surrounding slopes. 

Nest sites are fiercely defended and 
Nene pairs tend to renest in the same 
area year after year. The female incu¬ 
bates while the gander stands as a 
vigilant sentinel at a nearby elevated 
position that affords a good view of the 
nest site and surrounding terrain. 

Most of the population appears to 
nest between October and February, a 
time of high precipitation with profuse 
herbaceous plant growth. Some nests 
have been observed outside of this 
rainy season, but no nesting has been 
documented recently during the dry 
months of May through July. 

The Nene’s average clutch consists 
of three to four eggs, but as many as six 
eggs have been recorded in some nests. 
Overall, the average clutch size of the 
Hawaiian Goose is slightly less than 
North American geese. 

Nene eggs are opaque-white in color 
and elliptical to sub-elliptical in shape. 
Each egg weighs about five ounces, 
which when compared to the weight 
of the female, is slightly heavier than 
the ratio exhibited by North American 
geese. Nene eggs average 3 73 inches in 
length and 2 73 inches in width. 

Only the female incubates the eggs 
during the 29- to 31-day incubation 
period. The downy, precocial goslings 
are dark gray above and light gray 
below, with a light-colored face and a 
black bill, legs and feet. Like all pre¬ 
cocial nestlings, the young Nene leave 
the nest soon after their down dries. 

At first the goslings are fed by the 
adults, but they soon learn which plants 
and other foods are edible. Their pre¬ 
ferred foods are native berries and 
grasses—like most geese, Nene are 


enthusiastic grazers. A voracious ap¬ 
petite fuels the metabolism of the 
growing goslings, but they will not 
make their first flight until they are 
between 10 and 12 weeks old. 

There is a high mortality rate among 
young geese, and studies indicate that 
an average of only one gosling survives 
to fledging stage per hatched brood. 
This low rate of increase is due to the 
harsh environmental conditions and 
excessive predation by introduced 
predators such as the Indian mon¬ 
goose, feral cats and rats. 

Hawaiian Geese are sexually mature 
and begin pairing when one year old. 
During the nonbreeding season, the 
geese gather in social flocks where they 
eventually form a pair bond that may 
last as long as both mates survive. 
Males tend to wander widely until they 
pair, but females tend to return to their 

Favored nesting 
sites are along the 
edges of kipukas. 

fledging sites to nest when they are 
mature. Birds between three and five 
years of age have the best breeding 
success. 

T he Nene has the dubious dis¬ 
tinction of being the rarest 
goose. Although the Hawaiian 
Goose may once have ranged through¬ 
out each of the main islands, including 
lowland areas, by 1950 the birds sur¬ 
vived only in wilderness areas on vol¬ 
canic slopes between 5000 and 8000 
feet above sea level on the island of 
Hawaii. They had been absent from 
Maui since before the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, and only casual records by early 
explorers verified their existence on 
other Hawaiian islands. 

In 1952, the total population 
dropped to an all-time low of just 30 
wild birds. At this turning point, a 
concentrated effort was initiated to 
bring the Hawaiian Goose back from 
the brink of extinction. The best 
method to achieve this goal appeared 
to be a combined captive breeding/ 


reintroduction project. 

A captive-breeding project was es¬ 
tablished and release of captive-reared 
progeny into their historic range fol¬ 
lowed. By 1962, the total population 
numbered 427, including both wild 
and captive geese. Releases of Hawai¬ 
ian Geese into their former range on 
Maui began in 1966. 

Today biologists estimate that 300 
wild Hawaiian Geese inhabit Hawaii, 
with another 125 residing on Maui. In 
addition, a small flock has been in¬ 
troduced near Lihue on the island of 
Kauai. New birds are added to both 
captive and wild flocks to help prevent 
inbreeding. The goal of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service is to establish a 
stable population of 2000 birds on 
Hawaii, with an additional 250 on 
Maui. 

The most common technique used 
in Nene reintroduction efforts is to 
propagate the young at the state 
breeding facility with a minimum of 
contact from humans. Goslings are 
cross-fostered into semi-wild broods 
of the same approximate age in estab¬ 
lished breeding pens and predator- 
proof nesting shelters. When released 
females reach sexual maturity, they 
often return to these penned areas to 
raise their own broods. 

To augment the success of Nene 
breeding, prime breeding and foraging 
habitat has been fenced to prevent 
feral goats and pigs from grazing in the 
area. A predator-control program is 
aimed at mongoose and feral cats that 
prey on goslings and brooding adults, 
and supplemental food and water is 
provided at strategic sites. In addition, 
wherever possible, exotic vegetation is 
replaced by natural plants that provide 
valuable food or cover for the Nene. 

State and federal wildlife biologists 
monitor the movements of individual 
geese by recording sightings of birds 
that have been fitted with colored- 
plastic, numbered, leg bands or neck 
collars. Radio-telemetry has also been 
used to monitor movements and be¬ 
havior of some Hawaiian Geese. In¬ 
formation collected from these 
sightings provides insight into move¬ 
ments, reproductive success, popula¬ 
tion status and survival rates of the 
Nene. 

As I hiked out of the ethereal home 
of the Hawaiian Goose, I reveled at the 
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opportunity to observe these unique 
Hawaiian birds and visit their wild, 
tropical land. I also reflected on their 
precarious plight and their recovery 


from near-extinction. One last mourn¬ 
ful call from a Nene cut through the 
scene and seemed to beckon me to 
return—someday. 


Greg Homel is a graduate of the University of 
Hawaii who has studied Hawaiian birds, includ¬ 
ing the rare Nene. Homel, a regular WildBird 
contributor, resides in Tucson, Arizona, and 
operates Natural Elements Photo-Research. 
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A Birder's Guide To 

The Hawaiian Islands 

An Island-hopping Adventure For Birders 


Article and Photographs by GREG R. HOMEL 





T he islands collectively known as Hawaii provide an unparalleled 
birding opportunity for anyone interested in observing the 
birdlife of tropical islands, without leaving the United States. 
The Hawaiian Islands comprise the most remote archipelago on the planet, 
lying in the Central Pacific Ocean nearly 2400 miles from the coast of 
North America. 


Red-tailed Tropicbird 


Yet, surprisingly, birders have only recently 
begun to show widespread interest in these 
islands, despite the fact Hawaii is easily acces¬ 
sible via frequent and amazingly affordable 
flights from most major U.S. cities. Birders who 
have searched for tropical avifauna in the state 
of Hawaii have marveled at the number of 
unique birds they encountered that are found 
nowhere else on earth, including some of the 
rarest! 

Hawaii's diverse birdlife inhabits tropical 
forests, volcanic lava fields, freshwater wetlands 
and oceanic realms. Many birds have retained 
their Hawaiian names, which are often hard for 
mainlanders to read and pronounce. Barring 
this small inconvenience, the birds themselves 
are dramatic. 

Overall, Hawaii offers you an exciting op¬ 
portunity to test your birding skills, and these 
islands will provide a birding experience of a 
lifetime. Let’s go island-hopping and visit some 
of the best birding spots in the Pacific—one 
island at a time. 

Hawaii, The Big Island 

Hawaii, as its name implies, is the largest of 
the Hawaiian Islands, measuring nearly 100 


miles across. It has two major volcanic peaks— 
Mauna Loa (13,680 feet) and Mauna Kea (13,796 
feet)—which are often covered with snow dur¬ 
ing the winter months. A National Park houses 
the most active volcano in the Islands— 
Kilauea—and six endemic species of Hawaiian 
birds: the Hawaiian Hawk (‘Io), Hawaiian Crow 
(Alala), Hawaiian Thrush COma’o), Hawaiian 
Creeper, Akiapola’au, and Palila found no¬ 
where else on earth. Each of these species is 
endangered, though all but one, the Hawaiian 
Crow, can still be located by the careful ob- 


Diversity Of Hawaiian Birds 

The Hawaiian archipelago is recognized for its extremely diverse 
array of endemic birdlife. Historically, these islands became famous 
because of their unique terrestrial and arboreal land birds. These 
included one owl, one hawk, one crow, three Old World flycatchers, six 
thrushes, five honeyeaters and 29 Hawaiian honeycreepers. Each of 
these species added to the impressive constellation of species in this 
archipelago. 

In addition, numerous seabirds colonized the Hawaiian archipelago, 
and at least 10 endemic species or subspecies of “aquatic” birds were 
known from Hawaii historically. These included one goose, two ducks, 
four rails, one stilt, one gallinule and one coot. Each species embarked 
on its own unique path of adaptation to better exploit a single niche in 
the Hawaiian ecosystem. 

Charles Darwin would have marveled at the course of evolution that 
Hawaiian birds embarked on had he visited these islands. The 
Galapagos finches, which Darwin studied while developing his 
revolutionary theory of evolution, pale in comparison to the diverse 
family of Hawaiian honeycreepers. 

In fact, discoveries of fossils and bones of birds indicate over 40 
more species were resident on the islands before the colonization of 
Polynesians about 400 A.D. It appears that these species became 
extinct before Europeans visited the islands in 1778. 

These fossil records indicate that at least 11 species of flightless 
rails, seven flightless geese and the world’s only three species of 
flightless ibis formerly inhabited the island chain. 

Hawaii’s oceanic realm also offers a wonderful diversity of seabirds 
for birders drawn to the beaches and islets. In addition to the Hawaiian 
endemics and seabirds, many birds from throughout the world have 
been introduced including such exotic species as the Kalij Pheasant 
from Asia and the Red-crested Cardinal from South America. 

All these birds combine to offer birders a diverse avifauna that is not 
duplicated anywhere else on earth.—G.R.H. 
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server. 

An additional 13 species or subspecies of 
birds endemic to the Hawaiian archipelago are 
also found here, including the Dark-rumped 
Petrel, Black-necked Stilt, Hawaiian Coot, Ha¬ 
waiian Duck ( Koloa ), Nene or Hawaiian Goose, 
Hawaiian Short-eared Owl (Pueo), ‘Elepaio, 
Common ‘Amakihi, ‘Akepa, Nukupu’u (which 
was recently detected for the first time on this 
island), ‘0‘u, ‘Apapane and Tiwi. 

Many interesting marine birds indigenous 
to the tropical Pacific are readily observable 



from a few choice locations on this island and 
can be found en route to destinations yielding 
the terrestrial birds. 

The physical condition and degree of interest 
of each person in your birding party will dictate 
which birds will be found. Many, such as the 
rare ‘0‘u, require lengthy hikes over rough 
terrain in wet, high-altitude rain forest habitat 
where they reside. And others, particularly the 
Palila, are only found between 6000 and 8000 
feet on the windy slopes of Mauna Kea. 

There are three locales that should not be 


The Hawaiian 
subspecies of the 
Black-necked Stilt 
can be found in 
freshwater wetlands 
on the major 
islands. 
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Newly hatched 
Hawaiian Coots 
(below) will share 
their freshwater 
habitat with the 
Hawaiian race of the 
Common Moorhen 
(facing page). 


missed when birding on this island: Hawaii 
Volcanoes National Park, the kipukas along the 
Saddle Road in the Kau Forest Reserve, and a 
volcanic vent called Pu’u La’au on Mauna Kea. 

Hawaii Volcanoes 

Hawaii Volcanoes National Park is an excel¬ 
lent location for finding the common endemic 
land birds of the island and a few sea birds. The 
park is located 30 miles west of Hilo or 95 miles 
east of Kailua-Kona on Highway 11 and ranges 
from sea level to the summit of Mauna Loa at 
13,680 feet. 

There are many trails of interest to birders, 
but only the ones above 3000 feet elevation will 
yield native land birds. In addition to birds, the 
park houses the most active volcano in the 
world, Kilauea, which sometimes affords spec¬ 
tacular views of lava bursting over a thousand 
feet into the air from an active vent. 

While visiting the park, drive the Mauna Loa 
Strip Road and hike the trails around Kipuka 
Puaulu and Thurston Lava Tube. A good park 
map that clearly depicts the location of these 
birding locales is available from the visitors 
center. 

The drive along Mauna Loa Strip Road leads 
you a few miles above treeline before you 
encounter a locked gate. Although the road 
continues to the summit of Mauna Loa, you 


must hike from the gate. It is not necessary to ' 
walk all the way to the summit, and you will 
usually get good views of the Nene, Hawaii’s 
State Bird, along this route. 

The Nene, which numbers less than 1000 ; 

individuals, is the world’s rarest goose. It is 
unique among geese because it inhabits lava 
flows instead of wetlands. 

Kipuka Puaulu has an easy hiking trail that 
extends for 1.1 miles round-trip. This trip 
affords excellent opportunities to view three 
Hawaiian honeycreepers—the scarlet Apapane; 
the spectacular orange Tiwi with its decurved 
and elongate sickle-shaped bill adapted for 
sipping nectar; and the insectivorous Common 
Amakihi. In addition to the three honeycreep¬ 
ers, an endemic Old World flycatcher, the 
‘Elepaio, and occasionally the ‘Oma’o, can also 
be found here. 

Look for the ‘Apapane and ‘I’iwi in the large 
‘ohia trees with their crimson fairy-duster blos¬ 
soms; you’ll find the Common Amakihi and 
‘Elepaio in the leafy understory. Try “pishing,” 
but remember that most native Hawaiian birds 
do not respond well to this mainland birding 
technique. 

In addition to these four natives, several 
introduced birds also inhabit this forest, in- | 
eluding the familiar Northern Cardinals, exotic 
Kalij Pheasants, Red-billed Leiothrix, Melodi¬ 
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ous Laughing-Thrashes and ever-present Japa¬ 
nese White-eyes. 

The Thurston Lava Tube trail, located near 
Kilauea Caldera, will yield many of the same 
birds, but usually lacks the Tiwi. While driving 
between Kipuka Puaulu and Thurston Lava Tube 
keep a sharp eye out for White-tailed 
Tropicbirds and Hawaiian Hawks flying against 
the steep cliffs of the caldera. Lesser Golden 
Plovers may also be seen in open areas during 
fall and winter. 

A drive from Kilauea Caldera down the Chain 
of Craters road to the Wahalua Visitor Center at 
sea level will bring you through a series of lava 
flows in various stages of recovery. It is usually 
possible to view the Hawaiian Short-eared Owl 
and the Hawaiian Hawk along this descent. 

When the road reaches the lava cliffs along 
the coast, park your car and check for Black 
Noddies, Great Frigatebirds and Red-footed 
Boobies as they soar by. 

Saddle Road 

The Saddle Road (Highway 200) extends 
from Hilo in a westerly direction upon the 
saddle between Hawaii’s two great volcanoes, 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea. The kipukas that line 
the Saddle Road are elongate strips of trees that 
have been spared by flowing lava. These kipukas 
often appear as “islands of forest” surrounded 
by barren lava flows and are loaded with most 
of Hawaii’s remaining native birds. 

From afar, the kipukas seem silent, but as you 
work your way across the convoluted lava 
flows, a chorus of birds emanating from within 
these leafy fortresses will draw you closer. 

A hike across a lava flow may be necessary to 
reach a kipuka, and entering the edge of a kipuka 
is difficult, as the crumbling lava may break 
under your weight, threatening the possibility 
of a twisted ankle. But once inside, the going is 
usually easier. 

Any hardship in reaching a kipuka is worth 
the effort, for these strips of forest often contain 
many Hawaiian Thrushes COma’o), ‘Elepaio, 
Common ‘Amakihi, ‘Apapane and Tiwi in ad¬ 
dition to Hawaii Creepers, Akepa, and the 
Akiapola’au. Hawaiian Hawks also frequent 
these kipukas, so keep a sharp eye out for these 
endangered buteos circling overhead. 

Note: Most rental car companies do not 
provide insurance coverage for tourists who 
want to drive the Saddle Road, as the highway 
is narrow, winding and often shrouded in 
clouds. 

Volcano Vent 

Pu’u La’au is an inactive volcanic vent located 
on the upper slopes of Mauna Kea. This is the 
best place for locating an endangered Palila, one 
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of only four surviving finch-billed honeycreep- 
ers. 

Pu’u La’au is covered by a woodland com¬ 
posed of mamane and naio trees, which provide 
the primary foods of the Palila. The Palila’s bill 
is especially evolved to open the seed pods of 
these plants. 

The habitat consists of an open parkland of 
scattered trees and grasses, which is very differ¬ 
ent from the wet rain forests of Hawaii Volca¬ 
noes National Park or the densely vegetated 
kipukas of the Kau Forest Reserve. Four other 
native species occupy this habitat: the ‘Elepaio, 
Common ‘Amakihi, ‘Akiapola’au and the Ha¬ 
waiian Short-eared Owl. However, the bizarre 
Akiapola’au is rare here (the kipuka forests offer 
better opportunities to see this species). 

Exotic species you may encounter include 
the Wild Turkey, California Quail, Black 
Francolin, Ring-necked Pheasant, European 
Skylark, Red-billed Leiothrix, Japanese White- 
eye, Saffron Finch and House Finch. 

To reach Pu’u La’au drive west past Mauna 
Kea State Park and Pohakuloa Military Train¬ 
ing Area to an empty hunter check station 
located on the left side of the road—about 10 
miles beyond Pohakuloa. En route, keep a 
sharp eye out for Nene. 

Upon arrival at the hunter check station, 
which is just an abandoned-looking shack, 
park your car. On the right side of the road, 
almost directly across from the check station, is 
a dirt road blocked by a locked gate. You can’t 
drive this road but hiking is allowed. Walk this 
dirt road for one to two miles to reach the 
mamane and naio woodlands and listen for Palila. 


Forest bird habitat in 
a kipuka along the 
Saddle Road near 
Mauna Loa Volcano 
on the island of 
Hawaii. 


Freshwater wetlands 
at James Campbell 
National Wildlife 
Refuge on the island 
of Oahu. 
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You should find small groups of these birds 
after diligent checking. 

Note: This hike, though not over rough 
terrain, is steep in spots and at an elevation 
unsuitable for those with heart conditions. 
Assess your physical condition before at¬ 
tempting to locate Palilas. 

Maui, The Valley Isle 

The island of Maui is composed of two large 
volcanoes separated by a large flat valley. This 
island is probably the best birding locale in the 
entire State of Hawaii. However, many of the 
most unique birds reside in remote high-altitude 
rain forests on the northeast slope of Haleakala 
Volcano, an area closed to the public to protect 
these birds and their extremely fragile forest 
habitat. 

Like the Big Island, Maui has a large, spec¬ 
tacular national park, Haleakala, or “House of 


Additional 

Information 

Hawaii is a popular tourist destination for people from all over the 
world. As such, it provides ample amenities related to tourism. 
However, you will not find the Hawaiian birds listed in other continen¬ 
tal field guides. The books listed below will provide valuable informa¬ 
tion for birding enthusiasts: 

Hawaii’s Birds (1990) by Hawaii Audubon Society, Honolulu. 
Seabirds of Hawaii (1990) by Craig Harrison, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. 

A Field Guide To The Birds Of Hawaii And The Tropical Pacific 
(1987) by Pratt, Bruner and Berrett, Hawaii Audubon Society, Hono¬ 
lulu. 

Hawaiian Birdlife (1981) by Andrew Berger, University of Hawaii 
Press, Honolulu, (Second Edition). 

For additional information about birding in Hawaii, contact: 

Hawaii Division of Forestry and Wildlife 
Hawaii: 75 Aupuni Street., Hilo, Hawaii 96720 
Maui: P.O. Box 1006, Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii 96793 
Oahu: 1151 Punchbowl Street., Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
Kauai: P.O. Box 1671, Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 96766 
Molokai: Kaunakakai, Molokai, Hawaii 96748 
Hawaii Division of State Parks, 1151 Punchbowl Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96813 

The Nature Conservancy of Hawaii, 1116 Smith Street, Suite 201, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 

Sierra Club, P.O. Box 22897, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Hawaii Trail and Mountain Club, P.O. Box 2238, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96804 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Hawaii: P.O. Box 44, Volcano, Hawaii 96718 
Oahu: P.O. Box 50167 or 300 Ala Moana Boulevard, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96850 

Kauai: P.O. Box 87, Kilauea, Kauai, Hawaii 96754 

Hawaii Audubon Sociey, P.O. Box 22832, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Weather 

Birding in the Hawaiian Islands will expose you to the full spectrum 
of meteorological conditions, ranging from extreme heat to severe 
cold and rain. Be prepared for anything, weatherwise, and pack 
accordingly. 


the Sun.” But unlike Hawaii, which has a num¬ 
ber of arid lava flows, Maui has a lush fertile 
valley with ample freshwater marshes. 

There are five locations of interest to birders 
in search of Maui’s treasure trove of interesting 
birds: Haleakala National Park, Waikamoi 
Stream Preserve, Kahana Pond National Wild¬ 
life Refuge, Kealia Pond National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge and the Hana Coast. 

Haleakala National Park 

Haleakala National Park includes a large 
portion of Haleakala Volcano and extends from 
sea level near Hana to 10,023 feet, the highest 
point on Maui. The volcano crater and visitor’s 
center are located 40 miles from the Kahului 
Airport and 59 miles from Lahaina. 

Note: Do not visit the park if you have a heart 
condition, for the air is thin at the crater 
overlook. 

The most prominent feature of the park is the 
dormant volcano caldera which covers 33 
square miles. Birders may disagree, claiming 
that the most prominent attribute of this great 
park is the fact that all but one of Maui’s 
remainingnative land birds are protected within 
its boundaries. 

Haleakala National Park houses four of the 
rarest birds in the world including the bizarre 
Crested Honeycreeper (which probably num¬ 
bers less than 2500 individuals), the Maui 
Parrotbill (about 500), the rare Maui ‘Akepa 
(under 200) and the exceptionally rare sickle¬ 
billed Maui Nukupu’u, which numbers less than 
20 individuals! 

Unfortunately, the best areas to find these 
species, the Kipahulu Valley and the upper 
Hanawi Stream drainage (located adjacent to 
the park on the remote northeast slope of 
Haleakala), are out of reach to average birders. 
These areas require physical exertion of mara¬ 
thon proportions to reach and they have been 
designated as scientific research reserves by the 
National Park Service and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

However, birders have a chance of locating 
three of these rare birds—the Crested Honey- 
creeper, Maui Parrotbill and Maui Akepa —in 
the relatively accessible Waikamoi Stream Pre¬ 
serve, owned by The Nature Conservancy of 
Hawaii. During guided walks, the Common 
Amakihi, Maui Creeper, Apapane and Tiwi can 
easily be found at Hosmer Grove in Haleakala 
National Park or the Waikamoi Preserve. 

The Waikamoi Stream Preserve is located at 
the western edge of Haleakala Volcanoe’s vast 
forest, just below the boundaries of Haleakala 
National Park. Contact The Nature Conser¬ 
vancy and Hawaii Audubon Society in advance 
to make arrangements for a visit. 
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The ‘Elepaio is an 
active, insect-eating 
forest bird that is 
found on the islands 
of Kauai, Oahu and 
Hawaii. 


Many Nene Geese have been successfully re¬ 
established in Haleakala National Park. They 
can be seen along the road to the crater over¬ 
look as well as within the crater itself, especially 
near Paliku Cabin. 

Other birds to watch for are Lesser Golden 
Plovers in fall and winter, Hawaiian Short¬ 
eared Owls, White-tailed Tropicbirds, and a 
constellation of introduced species including 
House Finches, Northern Mockingbirds, Nut¬ 
meg Mannikins, Northern Cardinals, Euro¬ 
pean Skylarks, Chukar, Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Red-billed Leiothrix, Melodious Laughing- 
Thrushes and Japanese White-eyes. 

Kahana and Kealia Ponds 

Both of these national wildlife refuges are 
easily accessible by car and can be birded with 
little effort. This is especially true of Kahana 
Pond National Wildlife Refuge, located near 
Kahului Airport. It has an observation shelter 
affording excellent views of the Hawaiian Coot 
and the Hawaiian race of the Black-necked 
Stilt. In addition, Black-crowned Night Herons 
and Cattle Egrets should be conspicuous. 

Kealia Pond National Wildlife Refuge, on the 
other hand, has no trails, but can be birded 
from the roadside with a spotting scope. It is 
located on the inland side of Highway 31 
adjacent to Kihei. Watch for traffic along this 
busy stretch of highway! 


A number of holarctic ducks and shorebirds 
from both North America and Asia regularly 
migrate or winter on the Hawaiian Islands 
during spring, fall and winter. During these 
seasons, you may note Mallards, Northern Pin¬ 
tails, Northern Shovelers, Lesser Scaup, 
American and Eurasian wigeons, Green-winged 
Teal, Wandering Tattlers, Lesser Golden-Plo¬ 
vers, Ruddy Turnstones, Sanderlings and, pos¬ 
sibly, a Bristle-thighed Curlew. Be sure to in¬ 
vestigate every bird you can, as rarities from 
both continents occasionally show up here. 

You will probably be surprised by the scar¬ 
city of gulls in the Hawaiian Islands—and Maui 
is no exception. If you see a gull, it will likely be 
either Franklin’s, Laughing or Ring-billed, al¬ 
though anything is possible in the middle of the 
tropical Pacific. Always keep a keen eye out; 
you may be the next to discover a new species 
for the state of Hawaii! 

The Hana Coast 

To the east of the colorful town of Kahului, 
the narrow twisting Hana Highway (Highway 
36) leads along the lush windward coastline of 
Haleakala Volcano toward Hana. Here you can 
search for several marine birds including Black 
Noddies, Red-tailed and White-tailed 
tropicbirds (Red-tailed Tropicbirds are seen 
over the ocean while White-tailed Tropicbirds 
soar against forested cliff faces), Brown Boobies 
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and Great Frigatebirds. 

Stop frequently in pullouts that afford good 
views of the coastline. A particularly good spot 
for viewing seabirds is Waianapanapa State 
Park, which is encountered just before you 
reach Hana. 

Oahu 

The Gathering Place 

The island of Oahu is the most populous and 
urban of the archipelago—hence its nickname, 
“The Gathering Place.” Though most of its land 
birds are now extinct, many aquatic and ma¬ 
rine birds still abound at select spots on the 
island. In addition, this island has a large 
assortment of introduced land birds from all 
over the world that can provide endless en¬ 
tertainment to ambitious worldly birders. 

Oahu has two mountain ranges that are 
oriented north to south, the Koolau Mountain 
Range and the smaller Waianae Mountain 
Range. Though the Waianae Range rises over 
5000 feet, the lower Koolau Range contains a 
better overall assortment of Oahu’s native land 
birds, including the endemic Oahu Creeper. 

A trip to the island of Oahu would not be 
complete without a visit to James Campbell 
National Wildlife Refuge on the north coast, 
Manana Island across the channel from Sealife 
Park, Kapiolani Park in Waikiki or the Aiea 
Trail in the Koolau Range near Honolulu. 


Amorient Aquafarm 

Amorient Aquafarm is located about two 
miles north of Kahuku near the northernmost 
tip of the island and adj acent to James Campbell 
National Wildlife Refuge. Birders are some¬ 
times permitted to enter the grounds of the 
shrimp farm, but you can see some of Oahu’s 
rarest water birds from the roadside, as several 
ponds line the road. 

If you arrive in the morning, you will likely 
be treated to excellent views of four endangered 
Hawaiian water birds: the Black-necked Stilt, 
Hawaiian Duck, the Hawaiian race of the Com¬ 
mon Moorhen and the Hawaiian Coot. Most 
Hawaiian Coots have bulbous white frontal 
shields, but keep a sharp eye out for the rarer 
forms that exhibit brown frontal shields. 

A number of other transient shorebirds and 
water birds pass through this area in the fall 
and spring, including the Mallard, Northern 
Pintail, Northern Shoveler, Lesser Scaup, 
American and European wigeons, Green¬ 
winged Teal, Gargany, Wandering Tattler, 
Lesser Golden Plover, Ruddy Turnstone, 
Sanderling, Bristle-thighed Curlew, Pectoral 
and Sharp-tailed sandpipers and Long-billed 
Dowitcher. 

In 1988 a Gray-tailed Tattler made its Hawai¬ 
ian debut here, and rarities such as the Com¬ 
mon Snipe, Great Blue Heron, Northern Har- 


The Palila is a finch- 
billed Honeycreeper 
that is found only on 
the forested slopes of 
Mauna Kea Volcano. 
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The Common 
‘Amakihi, another 
Hawaiian honey- 
creeper, has a slightly 
decurved bill that it 
uses to feed on 
insects, nectar and 
fruit. 


rier, Peregrine Falcon, and the longipennis 
subspecies of the Common Tern from Siberia 
have occurred. Be prepared for anything! 

Recently, Fulvous Whistling-Ducks have 
expanded their range to include some areas of 
the Hawaiian Islands. A large population of 
these birds resides and breeds at James Campbell 
National Wildlife Refuge and Amorient 
Aquafarm. Additionally, Black-crowned Night 
Herons, Cattle Egrets, and Laughing, Ring¬ 
billed, Franklin’s and Thayer’s gulls may be 
seen. 

If you are interested in visiting James 
Campbell National Wildlife Refuge you must 
write ahead of time to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Hawaii Audubon Society for a 
schedule of field trips and permission to enter 
the refuge. But don’t worry if you can’t get on 
the grounds of the refuge. Birding the road 
adjacent to Amorient Aquafarm will provide 
ample opportunities to explore Oahu’s diverse 
array of water birds. 

Manana Island 

Manana Island is a designated tropical sea¬ 
bird sanctuary located about one-half mile 
offshore from Oahu’s famed Sealife Park on the 
southwest shore of the island. No entry to 
Manana Island is permitted, so a spotting scope 
is necessary to fully appreciate the birding 
opportunity afforded from shore. 


The island supports a large nesting colony of 
Sooty Terns, numbering in the thousands. In 
addition, Wedge-tailed Shearwaters breed here 
and can frequently be seen flying low between 
offshore swells. Red-tailed and White-tailed 
tropicbirds sometimes sail against the steep 
walls of the island while numerous Brown and 
Red-footed boobies fly low over the shimmering 
azure water. Great Frigatebirds hound the other 
seabirds incessantly, hoping to steal a meal 
from the diminutive boobies. 

Look carefully for the larger and rarer Masked 
Boobies that fly higher than the Red-footed 
Boobies. Occasionally, a Laysan Albatross or 
Black-footed Albatross can be seen from the 
beach. 

A visit to the adjacent Sealife Park will pro¬ 
vide a memorable view of Hawaii’s undersea 
life after birding at Manana Island. 

Kapiolani Park 

Kapiolani Park is a prominent urban park 
located behind bustling Waikiki. A number of 
exotic birds abound here including noisy 
Common Mynas, gregarious Zebra Doves, 
House Finches, Nutmeg and Chestnut manni¬ 
kins, Red-vented and Red-whiskered bulbuls, 
Northern and Red-crested cardinals, Pin-tailed 
Whydahs, Orange-cheeked and Red-eared 
waxbills, Red Avadavats, Yellow-fronted Ca¬ 
naries, Java Sparrows and many others. 
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Keep a sharp eye overhead here and in the 
plantings in adjacent Waikiki and Honolulu 
for White Terns (also known as Fairy Terns). 

Aiea Trail, 

Koolau Mountains 

There are many trails that crisscross the aged 
and highly eroded Koolau Range. One in par¬ 
ticular, the Aiea Trail, is an excellent route to 
search for the Oahu form of the Common 
‘Amakihi and the ‘Apapane. Even the Oahu 
Creeper has been seen here. 

Expect several exotic species to predominate 
among the local birds, such as the House Finch, 
Japanese Bush-Warbler, Yellow-fronted Canary 
and Japanese White-Eye. 

The Aiea Trail begins as an easily traversed 
hiking trail, but eventually it becomes no more 
than a mere depression along a narrow ridge. 
Do not attempt the primitive portion of the trail 
unless you are an experienced hiker in excel¬ 
lent physical condition. 

The Common ‘Amakihi may be seen 
throughout the area, as it even occupies exotic 
plantings in residential areas below the park. 
‘Apapane, on the other hand, are only found in 
the higher forests that are free from exotic 
plantings. 

The rare Oahu Creepers require the indig¬ 
enous vegetation for survival. The Oahu sub¬ 


species of the ‘Elepaio is also found here in small 
numbers, though the Tiwi no longer frequents 
the area. 

Kauai, The Garden Isle 

Kauai is the oldest of the five main Hawaiian 
Islands. It is highly eroded and covered by a 
lush growth of vegetation, giving it the name 
“The Garden Island.” 

This island has several unusual geologic and 
meteorological characteristics that set it apart 
from all of the other islands: the majestic and 
infamous Waimea Canyon, often referred to as 
the “Grand Canyon of the Pacific”; a high 
plateau known as the Alakai Swamp, the last 
refuge for the rarest of Kauai’s forest birds; and 
Mount Waialeale, the world’s wettest location— 
up to 600 inches of rain fall here each year! 

This island has extensive tracts of virgin rain 
forest in the upper elevations. However, several 
of the island’s most unique endemics have 
recently fallen into the void of extinction, and 
many others perch precariously on the edge of 
that void. 

Kauai still provides an excellent setting for 
the active birder and retains a good represen¬ 
tation of native forest birds, four species of 
Hawaiian water birds and a number of interest¬ 
ing seabirds, making it an excellent choice for 
vacationing birders. 
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Birders visiting Kauai will want to visit Koke’e 
State Park, the Alakai Swamp, Hanalei National 
Wildlife Refuge and Kilauea Point National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Koke’e State Park 

Koke’e State Park is located high above 
Waimea Canyon about 38 miles (IV 2 hours) 
from Lihue Airport along Waimea Canyon 
Road (Highway 550). This large park offers 
excellent vistas of the Na Pali Coast, views into 
Waimea Canyon, camping and lodging facili¬ 
ties, excellent hiking trails and a wide assort¬ 
ment of native forest birds. 

There are five commonly seen native forest 
birds here, including two Kauai endemics— 
the Kauai ‘Amakihi and ‘Anianiau. In addition, 
the Kauai subspecies of the ‘ Elepaio , the Apapane 
and Tiwi are here. All these species are com¬ 
monly seen here, and the endemic Kauai Akepa 
is also sometimes seen here as well. 

About 1400years ago, the ancient Polynesians 
brought Redjunglefowl to the islands. Though 
extirpated from all other islands within the 
archipelago, the first of Hawaii’s many bird 
introductions still abound at Koke’e. 

The best trails for native forest birds are the 
Alakai Swamp Trail, which skirts the west edge 
of the Alakai Swamp, the Pihea Trail and 
Kaluapuhi Trails. You can obtain a map from 
the park headquarters and museum. The mu¬ 
seum has excellent mounted specimens of the 
wild birds in the area, including a few spectacu¬ 
lar extinct species. 

Views from the Kalalau Lookout afford 
breathtaking vistas of the Kalalau Valley and 
Na Pali Coast; White-tailed Tropicbirds are 
often seen here and in Waimea Canyon below 
the park. 

In addition to the native species, several 
exotic introductions will catch your attention 
here, including the Common Myna, Northern 
Mockingbird, Nutmeg Mannikin, Northern 
Cardinal, Erckel’s and Gray francolins. House 
Finch, Melodious Laughing-Thrush, White- 
rumped Shama and Japanese White-eye. 

Hanalei National 
Wildlife Refuge 

Hanalei National Wildlife Refuge is located 
in Hanalei Valley on the northwest coast of the 
island. Although no trespassing is allowed on 
the refuge proper, a good portion it is readily 
birdable from the roadside of Highway 56. 

This refuge boasts four species of endangered 
Hawaiian water birds and it is the only location 
in the islands where the Hawaiian Duck still 
occurs naturally (populations of Koloa on other 
islands have been reintroduced). 

A stop at Hanalei will likely also produce 


good sightings of endemic Black-necked Stilts, 
Common Moorhens and Hawaiian Coots. Mi¬ 
gratory shorebirds and ducks also frequent this 
wetland area. 

Kilauea National 
Wildlife Refuge 

This refuge attracts many tourists to the 
historic lighthouse that is located on Kilauea 
Point. Birders will delight at sightings of several 
interesting seabirds here. 

Large colonies of Red-footed Boobies breeding 
in the ironwood trees along a cliff are readily 
observable from the point. A look just beyond 
a protective fence bordering the cliff-top will 
likely result in a close-up view of Wedge-tailed 
Shearwaters perched at the entrance to their 
nesting burrows. You will marvel at them as 
they view you fearlessly from just a few feet 
away! 

In the 1980s a small colony of Laysan Alba¬ 
trosses began nesting here. Red-tailed 
Tropicbirds dance in the air before your eyes 
and their White-tailed relatives fly gracefully 
overhead. 

To the delight of birders, though probably to 
the dismay of the feathered residents, many 
Great Frigatebirds sail overhead hoping to grab 
a fish from an unsuspecting booby. 

Be forewarned that Kilauea National Wildlife 
Refuge has strange hours, so inquire ahead of 
time with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service or 
the Hawaii Tourist Board before visiting this 
location. 

The Alakai Swamp 

The 20 square-mile Alakai Swamp is really 
not a swamp at all, but rather an elevated 
plateau dissected by a series of rivers and 
streams that have their sources on cloud- 
shrouded Mount Waialeale. However, only the 
most experienced hikers should attempt a visit 
to this locale. 

The Alakai Swamp is home to Kauai’s most 
endangered forest birds—the Large Kauai 
Thrush (Kamao), numbering no more than 10 
or 20 individuals; the Small Kauai Thrush 
( Paiohi ), which is only slightly more abundant; 
and the Kauai Creeper, which was common 
just two decades ago but now numbers less 
than 1000. All of Kauai’s common forest birds 
reach their greatest abundance in the Alakai. 

The Alakai Swamp is reached by hiking from 
Koke'e State Park on the Mohihi Road (mostly 
unpaved) for 10 miles until you reach the 
inconspicuous trailhead of the Mohihi- 
Waialeale Wilderness Trail. From the trailhead, 
you must hike at least as far as Koaie Stream, an 
additional five miles through dense jungle, to 
reach prime birding terrain. 










■ Note: The Alakai Swamp is only suitable for 
the most experienced wilderness trekkers ca¬ 
pable of carrying heavy backpacks for long 
distances. You must be familiar with the use of 
topographic maps, compasses and trail mark¬ 
ing tape. Heavy rains occur almost daily, so you 
will encounter some wet, muddy terrain. 

You will also need a permit from the Hawaii 
Division of Forestry and Wildlife to enter this 
preserve; be sure to contact the division far in 
advance of your trip. 

The Northwest Islands 

Hawaii contains many islands and atolls in 
addition to the main islands that are scattered 
in a northwesterly direction for 1500 miles 
through the central Pacific. These myriad is¬ 
lands support many seabird colonies and sev¬ 
eral endangered Hawaiian endemics. 

The bulk of these islands are contained within 
the gigantic Hawaiian Islands National Wild¬ 
life Refuge, which is closed to the public. 

The Northwest Chain supports a significant 
percentage of the Central Pacific’s breeding 
seabirds, including Black-footed and Laysan 
albatrosses; Sooty, Gray-backed and White 
terns; Brown, Black, and Blue-gray noddies; 
Bonin and Bulwer’s petrels; Wedge-tailed and 
Christmas shearwaters; Red-tailed and White¬ 
tailed tropicbirds; Red-footed, Masked and 
Brown boobies; and Great Frigatebirds. When 
they are not nesting on the islands, these pe¬ 
lagic species spread out over the Pacific Ocean, 
and perhaps to points beyond. 

Laysan Island is a unique dot on Pacific 
maps. It harbors a remnant avifauna that is of 


great interest to birders, including the Laysan 
Duck and Laysan Finch. Several species of 
seabirds also nest here, including the Laysan 
Albatross. 

Three species endemic to Laysan Island— 
the Laysan Millerbird, the flightless Laysan Rail 
and the Laysan Honeycreeper (a race of the 
widespread ‘ Apapane )—became extinct after a 
rabbit farm established on the island led to the 
destruction of all vegetation. Thankfully, the 
rabbits were removed and the remaining spe¬ 
cies were saved from similar fates. 

Hawaii is a big land split up into small parcels 
and separated by vast ocean waters. If you have 
an affinity for birding and a yen for adventure 
in the great outdoors, few locations in the 
United States offer birding opportunities like 
Hawaii does. The diverse and unique birds of 
Hawaii beckon from their forest and wetland 
habitats that reach from the snow-capped vol¬ 
canoes to the black sand beaches. 

Discover the Hawaiian A 

islands and their T™^ 

birdlife yourself. 


Greg R. Homel is a graduate of the University of Hawaii and 
has studied the birds of the Hawaiian Islands extensively. He 
resides in Tucson, Arizona, and operates Natural Elements 
Photo-Research. 


Hawaii is filled with 
many picturesque 
birding locations, like 
Kealia Pond National 
Wildlife Refuge on 
the island of Maui. 
















Kauai Residents 
Assist Fledging 
Newell’s Shearwaters 


Hawaiian 


hile the idea of birds falling from the night sky might sound 
like a science fiction invasion, residents of the Hawaiian island 
of Kauai have become accustomed to bird fallout. Each autumn 
!.ey prepare for the annual “invasion” of fledging Newell’s 



The Newell’s Shearwater is also 
known by its Hawaiian name, A’o, 
which is derived from its call, “ah oh.” 
However', the Hawaiian Audubon So¬ 
ciety describes their vocalizations 
around their nesting colonies as “jack¬ 
ass-like braying and crow-like call¬ 
ing.” 

Newell’s Shearwaters are 12 to 14 
inches long with a wingspan of 30 to 
35 inches. They are black with a white 
underside; they have a black bill and 
legs. An interesting feature is the pink- 
colored webbing between this bird’s 
toes. 

Shearwaters are seabirds that spend 
most of the year at sea, but they come 
inland each year to nest in burrows 
that they dig in the ground. This spe¬ 
cies once nested on all the major Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, but they have been 
eliminated from most former nesting 
areas by predation by the introduced 
mongoose. Kauai, however, has been 
spared the wrath of the mongoose and 
the Newell’s Shearwaters continue to 
breed there annually. 

Newell’s Shearwaters nest on fern- 
covered mountainsides of Kauai in¬ 
land from Kilauea, Anahola and 
Kalaheo, and in the Hoary Head Range 
between Lihue and Poipu. Females lay 
one egg in their burrow; the egg is 
incubated and the young raised in the 
dark confines of the earthen cavern. 

When the young birds are four 
months old, their parents desert them. 
Hunger forces them to emerge from 
the nesting burrows and test their 
wings. The idea is to head for the ocean 
in search of squid and fish. Many 
fledglings manage to follow this course, 
and remain at sea one or two years, 
until they return to Kauai and build 
their own nests. 

The “fallout” happens while the 
shearwaters are trying to soar out to 
sea. Because they travel seaward be¬ 
tween dusk and dawn, the strong winds 
force many of the young birds south¬ 
ward. The glow of electric lights at¬ 
tract, blind and disorient the first-time 
fliers. They also fail to see utility wires. 

Because their nest sites are on cliffs 
at elevations of 80 to 3000 feet, air 
currents immediately support them 
when they first try their wings. How¬ 
ever, should they hit something and 
fall to the ground, they can’t take flight 
again for lack of air currents. (Wedge¬ 


tailed Shearwaters at the Kilauea Point 
National Wildlife Refuge nest on cliffs 
beside the ocean. Because of direct 
access, they all reach the water safely.) 

F ortunately, Kauai citizens real¬ 
ize the problem and are will¬ 
ing to help with the shearwa¬ 
ter rescue effort. Residents who find 
stranded shearwaters take the birds to 
a nearby “aid station.” 

The Hawaii Department of Land and 
Natural Resources and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service have set up shear¬ 
water aid stations, located at all county 
fire stations, the Kauai Medical Clinic 
in Kilauea, the Hanalei Liquor Store 
and the YMCA building in Poipu. 

Aid stations consist of banks of tube 
“cages” where the birds are deposited, 
and a sign board on which people 
bringing in birds may note where the 
bird was found. Wildlife biologists pick 
up the birds daily and study the notes 
to determine trouble spots. When a 
trouble spot is located, they may de¬ 
vise a potential solution, such as 
shielding lights in the area. 

The number of bright lights on Kauai 
has increased dramatically during the 
10 years the shearwater rescue pro¬ 
gram has been in effect. As a result, so 
has the number of fallen shearwaters. 

During October and November, the 
peak season when young birds leave 
their nests, the birds have been known 
to rain down on lighted football stadi¬ 
ums during nighttime games. As a 
result, business-owners, especially 
along the ocean-front, are asked to 
extinguish all unnecessary outdoor 
lighting. 

Last year, the biggest bird fallout 
occurred at the new Westin Kauai, 
where the pool and palm trees were 
illuminated. Some nights, more than 
50 birds were collected by Westin se¬ 
curity guards and turned over to wild¬ 
life authorities. 

Because many endangered Newell’s 
Shearwaters are killed by automobiles 
and domestic and feral animals, Kauai 
residents make a concentrated effort to 
save them. Advance publicity is given 
to the location of aid stations. In addi¬ 
tion, people are warned not to throw 
birds into the air, expecting them to fly 
away, or to attempt to tame or pri¬ 
vately care for birds. 

While shearwaters can go a long 


Aid stations provide temporary 
quarters for shearwaters before 
they are released. 

time without food, they’re unlikely to 
eat during captivity. Wildlife special¬ 
ists use a specifically designed runway 
to launch fallen birds. But before they 
are released, the birds arc checked for 
injur>', treated if necessary, and banded. 
Occasionally, wildlife personnel get a 
surprise guest at an aid station. Last 
year, a Band-rumped Storm Petrel was 
left; this species had not been reported 
previously on Kauai. 

In late October 1987, as many as 
200 birds a day were being turned in to 
aid stations. Most were picked up on 
rainy nights when the moon was ob¬ 
scured. By the end of the month, al¬ 
most 1900 birds had been rescued by 
caring residents and tourists. 

If you happen to be vacationing in 
Kauai and fledgling Newell’s Shearwa¬ 
ters begin falling from the sky, just 
turn them in to an aid station. You’ll be 
helping to save an 
endangered 
Hawaiian 
bird. 


Gladys Flanders is a freelance writer and con¬ 
tributing editor of Hawaii magazine. 
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A Beginner’s Guide To 
The Fun Of Birding 

A Comical Look At The Trials Of Bird Identification 

Article by PAUL LIECHTY 
Illustrations by GARY BROWN 



I have read accounts of how an 
eminent ornithologist could 
identify 25 bird species by song 
alone while lying in bed—-just a pre¬ 
lude to his morning stroll during which 
he would observe and identify another 
65 species or so. 

As I wake in the morning and lie in 
bed, I too am able to effortlessly recog¬ 
nize a number of birds by their songs— 
the crow, House Sparrow, Mourning 
Dove and the barnyard rooster. If I’m 
feeling exotic and my senses are sharp, 
I can sometimes tune in a cardinal. 

This range is not at all impressive, 
but within its limitations I am deadly 
accurate, especially with the rooster. 
Later, on my morning stroll I see a 
variety of birds, but I can rarely iden¬ 
tify them all. 

My own shortcomings as a birder are 
in large part due to my lack of experi¬ 
ence, but must also be blamed on the 
bitds themselves. Four groups of birds 
are notoriously hard to identify and 
are described below: 

1) Sparrow nondescriptus —Each time 
I focus my field glasses on a sparrow, a 
list of field markings runs through my 
mind—streaked breast, eye stripe, wing 
bar, color of bill, leg color, tail features, 
etc? 

Once the little brown bird flies away, 
I consult my field guide. I methodi¬ 
cally review each field mark on the list, 


yet almost invariably, all my data is 
reduced to an anticlimactic but hon¬ 
est, “It was brown.” 

I am indebted to certain exceptions, 
such as the male Lark Bunting and the 
White-crowned Sparrow. But overall, 
my experience with Sparrow 
nondescriptus has been a brown one. 

2) Warbler wontholdstillus —Mem¬ 
bers of this group can be as annoying 
as a child in a church pew. You can try 
pinching them until they settle down, 
but don’t count on it being effective. I 
usually end up tying myself in a knot as 
I jab a pair of binoculars in and out of 
my face in an attempt to pin down an 


ephemeral image. 

Meanwhile, phrases like flitting tail, 
wingbars and eye stripe whirl through 
my head, and in the end, I look up 
from my field guide and know very 
definitely that I do not have the foggi¬ 
est notion of what species just escaped 
my list. 

3) Empidonax godhelpus —The best 
way to distinguish the flycatchers in 
this group is to leap on them from 
behind and hold them down until they 
identify themselves. Rough-guy tac¬ 
tics are to be used sparingly, but in the 
case of Empidonax godhelpus there is no 
good alternative. Be as gentle as pos- 
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sible to begin with, but continue to 
apply pressure gradually until you get 
a true confession. 

4) Birdofprey hardtosayus —Mem¬ 
bers of this group tend to circle high in 
the air, teasing you as efficiently as 
burlesque dancers with a glimpse of a 
barred tail or a quick flash of what 
might be a dark wingtip. If you ever 
actually reach a point where you feel 
confident about a number of identify¬ 
ing field marks, don’t get too excited 
until you consult your field guide. 

There you will find light phase, dark 
phase and immature birds in a variety 
of species that all look the same any¬ 
way, leading you to surrender yet an¬ 
other hawk to the prolific hardtosayus 
category. 

H ow can we fight back in light 
of such obstacles? How can 
one salvage a few shreds of 
self esteem? The following “Guide for 
Beginners” offers some pointers: 

1) The Appropriate Companion—It 
is essential to choose the right partner 
to work with in the field. At first you 
might think that a helpful, alert, con¬ 
scientious, personable type would be 
ideal. Remember, however, that not- 
so-eminent research clearly demon¬ 
strates that the ideal birdwatching 
partner is “...someone more ignorant 
than ourselves” (Crowbait 1976). 

Personally, I find senile adults to be 
delightful companions. They tend to 
be more patient than small children, 
and you can say things like, “There 
goes another Kirtland’s Warbler,” or 
"I’ve spotted a herd of Winter Wrens,” 
without having your authority ques¬ 
tioned. 

2) Prize-winning Evasions—There 
are a number of standard lines to use 


when in doubt about a given bird. The 
trick is not to sound the least bit doubt¬ 
ful when using them. 

“Hard to distinguish these fall war¬ 
blers,” works nicely, and can be ex¬ 
ploited any time after August 15 on 
any small bird flitting around in the 
foliage. 

Whenever a dark duck-like form 
glides by on the water or in the air, it is 
extremely useful to employ the female 
Mallard deception simply by saying, 
“Looks like a female Mallard.” 

Similarly, for any dark or distant 
gull, it’s usually safe to use a variation 
of, “Immature Herring Gull, I sus¬ 
pect.” 

“Must be a light phase,” is handy 
with hawks. 

“It seems to be molting,” provides a 
plausible excuse for your failure to 
identify just about anything. 

In moments of desperation, one 
sometimes doesn’t have the time or 
wherewithal to come up with a solid 
evasion. When this occurs, simply keep 
a couple of desperation evasions in 
stock: “Appears to be an Asian stray,” 
or, “Likely an escaped pet,” exemplify 
reliable bail-outs when you are in a 
pinch. 

In conclusion, let me say that the day 
will come, strive as you may to avoid it, 
when you will find yourself birding in 
the company of an individual less ig¬ 
norant than yourself, this individual 
may even be a master who laughs in 
the face of Sparrow nondescriptus and 
yawns at the antics of Warbler 
wontholdstillus. 

When you find yourself in this posi¬ 
tion, you will do well to heed what is 
perhaps the best bit of advice this brief 
guide has to offer: Keep your mouth 
shut and take notes. 



FISH 


Your Guide to 
Successful Fishkeeping 



AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE has the 

answers to your questions about 
equipment, water quality, nutrition, 
health, and more! 

Noted experts discuss everything you 
need to know: • Learn how to use 
aquarium equipment and accessories 
effectively • Increase your understand¬ 
ing of the biology of fish and inverte¬ 
brates • Find out about different 
species • Get tips on buying, breeding 
and caring for popular and exotic fish 
• Enjoy page after page of beautiful 
photographs • And much more! 

Easy to read and packed with informa¬ 
tion, AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE 
informs and entertains! You'll want to 
read—and save—every issue And you 
can receive your own copy every 
month if you subscribe now! 

Take advantage of these low Charter 
Subscription Rates: 

12 Monthly Issues Only $23.97 
Save $6.03 off the newsstand price. 

24 Monthly Issues Only $38.00 
Save $22.00 off the newsstand price. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. You must be com¬ 
pletely satisfied with AQUARIUM FISH MAGA¬ 
ZINE or money for the balance of your subscrip¬ 
tion will be promptly refunded. 


AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE, Subscription Dept. 

P.O. Box 53351. Boulder. CO 80322-3351 

YES. please send me AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE 

every month as follows: 

□ 12 Monthly Issues Only $23.97 

□ 24 Monthly Issues Only $38.00 

(Canada add $8 per year postage: other countries 
add $12 International money order, please] 

Enter my order as □ New □ Renewal 

□ Send gift only. 

My Name_ 


City/State_Zip_ 

Send gift to: □ New □ Renewal 


Address_ 

City/State_Zip 

□ Payment enclosed 

□ Bill me (U.S. and Canada only] 

Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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LITTLE 

ST. SIMONS 

ISLAND 


Come experience the 
remarkable beauty 
and calm of Little St. 

Simons Island, a 
10,000 acre Wildlife 
preserve for no more 
than 24 guests. 

Horseback Riding • Canoeing • Boating 
Beach Walking • Nature Hiking . Enjoying 
Fishing • Reading • Birdwatching • Relaxing 



Make a free call for the best 
book values you'll find 
this yearl A complete 
list of field guides and > 
materials is waiting for you. 


Nature 




COSTA RICA! 


Enjoy birding, hiking or just 
relaxing in 500 acres of lush 
rainforest and butterfly gardens 
along the Sarapiqui River. 

Excellent accomodations with 
private bath and a friendly, 
knowlegeable staff. 

Form - • ^ 

1-800-451-7 
Selva Verde Lodge 
3540 N.W. 13th Street 
Gainesville, FL 32609 



THE POKE BOAT® 

ITS EVERYTHING A A CANOE ISN’T. 
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If you were buying a pair of binoculars today, what 
would be the most important feature, or features, you 
would look for? 


What features combine to make the 
perfect binocular? Power 7 to 12 zoom 
x 60mm, instant focus, waterproof, 
light-weight and small enough to be 
carried in my shirt pocket. 

But seriously, as an avid birder and 
backpacker, I find it necessary to own 
two different binoculars; one with 
lower power, wider angle and larger 
exit pupil for birdwatching, and an¬ 
other pair that is ultra light-weight, 
higher power and smaller in size for 
backpacking 10 days in the 
Canyonlands of Utah. 

To say one binocular would fit all 
needs is to say one pair of shoes is all I 
need to climb Mt. Everest and run the 
New York Marathon. As for price, is it 
better to buy three pairs of so-so bin¬ 
oculars over the years, only to lose 
each successive one to mold and dust, 
or buy one set that costs more and have 
them forever? As for myself, I choose 
the latter. 

Jeffrey Givens 
Laura, Illinois 

I love to watch the birds and go 
birding with the local Audubon groups. 
If I were to buy a pair of binoculars 
today, I would look for a pair that were 
light-weight, had an adjustment for 
each eye, a wide-angle field of view 
and super-sharp optics. 

I have been using Bushnell Insta- 
Focus, 7-15 zoomx35mm. They have 
been really great. 

How much am I willing to pay? I 
would like to be able to say “it doesn’t 
matter,” but it does. Five- to six-hun¬ 
dred dollars would be tops, and even 
that is-too much. 

Charlene Stanton 
Apache Junction, Arizona 

Autofocus Binoculars 

Minolta has introduced the world’s 
first autofocusing binoculars. The 
company applied the autofocus tech¬ 
nology employed in their 35mm cam¬ 
era autofocus system to their newest 
binocular models. Two compact 
autofocus models, 8x22 and 10x25, 
are available. 


A single control button is pressed for 
autofocusing. The 8x22 model has 
continuous autofocus capabilities from 
6.6 feet to infinity. Both models are 
powered by a single six-volt lithium 
cell and have automatic power shutoff 
after 50 seconds to conserve battery 
power. 

For more information about 
Minolta’s new autofocus binoculars, 
contact Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive, Ramsey, New Jersey 
07446-1293; (201)825-4000. 



This month’s “Reader Forum” 
question is: 

What is the most unusual 
bird behavior you have seen 
at your feeder or bird bath? 

Write about your bird behavior 
observations, whether they are se¬ 
rious or comical in nature. After all, 
bird behavior is what makes back¬ 
yard birding so much fun! 

Please send your response to 
WildBird “Reader Forum,” P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690. 
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Migration is one of the wonders of 
the bird world. While some birds can 
live in one place all year long, other 
birds migrate from one area to another 
in the spring and fall. 

Each spring we can watch V-forma- 
tions of geese and ducks as they fly 
from their southern wintering grounds 
to their summer homes in the north, 
where they will nest and raise their 
young. 

Other birds, like warblers, swallows 
and thrushes may also fly through 
your neighborhood on their way north. 
It’s fun to watch for unusual birds in 
March, April and May in case you spot 
a migrating visitor. 

The story of the migration of the tiny 


Migration 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird shows 
how remarkable migration flights can 
be. This hummer flies more than 500 
miles nonstop over the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico each spring and fall. 
The trip takes about 26 hours, and the 
hummingbirds travel at an average 
speed of 25 miles per hour. 

To do this, each spring the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird must store 
enough fat reserves before it leaves its 
winter home in Mexico and Central 
America to travel to the United States 
and Canada. In fall, they repeat this 
long journey south to their wintering 
areas. 

How does this little bird, not even 
four inches long and weighing a frac¬ 


tion of an ounce, find its way? It is 
thought that all migrating birds use a 
number of sources to track their way. 
Most birds navigate by using the posi¬ 
tion of the sun and the stars as guides. 
Wind direction and the Earth’s mag¬ 
netic field are also used. 

This spring, pay attention the move¬ 
ments of birds. You will notice flocks 
of birds and perhaps marvel at the 
number of birds that migrate through 
your area. 


Flocks of migrating geese are a 
sure sign that spring migration is 
underway. Photo: Paul Konrad 
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Fledgling Photo Contest 

We wanted to remind Fledgling readers about the Fledgling Photo 
Contest, which was announced in the March 1991 “Fledgling Territory.” 

Try your hand at taking bird photos at your feeder, birdbath, nest box, 
in the garden or in the field. There are many fun prizes for winning entries. 
Don't wait any longer; send us your best photographs by May 15, 1991. 


Future Assignment 

Watch the birds during spring 
migration this year. How many 
different species did you see? Draw 
a picture or write a story or poem 
about them, and send your work 
to WildBird, “Fledgling Terri¬ 
tory,” P.O. Box 838, Payson, 
Arizona 85541. 


Birdhouse 

Project: 

Welcome the birds back this spring 
by helping them find new homes. Here 
are some ideas for making your own 
birdhouses. 

A simple birdhouse can be made 
with an empty plastic butter or marga¬ 
rine container. Nail the lid of the plastic 
container to a scrap of wood. Then 
fasten the wood to a tree or fence 
Cut a one-inch hole in the side of 
container and snap it into the lid. Be 
sure it is snapped in tight. Wrens and 
other birds may nest in this birdhouse. 

Large, round plastic bottles or half¬ 
gallon milk cartons also can be 
into birdhouses for larger birds. Cut a 1 
'/4-inch hole four to six inches from 
bottom of the container. Fasten it in a 
tree or fence post. It will be interesting 
to see what kind of bird will use this 
birdhousel 

To attract finches, you can fasten the 
green plastic baskets that little toma¬ 
toes or berries come in to trees or 
under the eaves of your house or 
garage. Finches seem to like these 
homemade “nest boxes.” 

Finally, you may want to try your 
hand at making a wooden birdhouse. 
This will take some planning, tools 
materials and some help from your 
parents, teacher or club leader. 

Birds like to use string, pieces of 
cotton and other miscellaneous items 
to build their nests. Try putting out 
cotton balls, short pieces of string or 
yarn, or even hair from your family’s 
hairbrushes in a convenient place for 
the birds. You may be surprised to 
them use these materials to 
nests. 

One lady I know put many brightly 
colored strands of yarn in her yard in 
the spring. Later she found that the 
colors appeared in nests when the 
birds wove in the strands of yarn. 

Write to WildBird to tell us about the 
birds that nest in your birdhouses. We 
would like to hear about what kind of 
birdhouse you have and what kinds of 
birds nested in your birdhouse. Did 
they lay eggs and raise little birds? Tell 
us what you see. Write to WildBird, 
“Fledgling Territory,” P.O. Box 838, 
Payson, Arizona 85541. 


Drawing by Joey Thomas, age 8, 
Monrovia, California 
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T he concept of a birder’s library 
is an intriguing one, because 
the volumes indispensible to 
one birder may not be held in the same 
esteem by another. 

One aspect of all birder’s libraries is 
likely to be the same, however—they 
start small, perhaps with a solitary 
field guide, and grow and grow along 
with the birder’s interest and knowl¬ 
edge. By looking at the books in your 
own library, you can relive your 
birdwatching experiences and be re¬ 
minded of the stages of birding you 
have gone through. 

While the contents of each library 
are sure to vary, depending on the 
person’s interests and level of exper¬ 
tise, there is no shortage of wonderful, 
informative books for birders to select. 

Options include checklists, field 
guides, guide books, “how-to” books 
about birdhouses and bird feeding, in- 
depth looks at certain species and 
families of species. As the popularity of 
birding has increased, so have the 
number of books dealing with the pas¬ 
time. 

The following list of businesses that 
offer bird books provides a selection of 
sources. Although the list is not ex- 
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haustive, it will get you started on your 
search for quality reading and library 
references. Ask for catalogs or lists of 
books each business has for sale, then 
see what interests you. 



A variety of books from many 
publishers can be obtained from 
companies that specialize in bird 
and wildlife products. 



Birds qt Prey 


backyard 









American Birding Association Sales 
P.O. Box 6599 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80934 
(800) 634-7736 

Buteo Books 
PO. Box 481 
Vermillion, 

South Dakota 57069 
(605) 624-4343 

Los Angeles 
Audubon Bookstore 
7377 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, 

California 90046 
(213) 876-0202 

Massachusetts Audubon Shop 
South Great Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
(617) 259-9661 

One Good Tern 
1710 Fern Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302 
(800) 432-8376 

Patricia Ledlie, Bookseller 
(Offers many out-of-print books) 
PO. Box 90, Bean Road 
Buckfield, Maine 04220 
(207) 336-2778 

Stackpole Books 
PO. Box 1831 
Cameron and 
Kelker Streets 
Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania 17105 
(717) 234-5041 

The Chickadee Nature Store 
1330-L Wirt 
Houston, Texas 77055 
(713) 956-2670 

The Crow’s Nest Birding Shop 
Cornell Lab of Ornithology 
159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
(607) 254-2400 

The Nature Library 
150 Nassau Street, Room 1020 
New York, New York 10038 
(212) 608-3327 



$16.95 

How fo discover and identify the wildlife in 
your backyard. Includes birds, mammals, 
reptiles, amphibians, insects, spiders, trees, 
shrubs, vines, flowers and grasses. 

Ol' Sam Peabody Co. 

109 N. Main 

Berrien Springs, Ml 49103 
616-471-4031 
DEALERS WELCOME 


A Kid's First Book 
of Birdwatching 
with Bird Song 
Audiocassette 



For all ages. An eye- and ear-opener 
for budding birder's. Includes full 
color close-up photographs, detailed 
text on behavior and habitat. 

64 pages $14.95 + $3.25 shipping. 
Mail and Phone Orders welcome. 


AUDUBON NATURALIST 
BOOKSHOP 


) 8940 Jones Mill Road 
'Chevy Chase MD 20815 
> (301) 652-3606 
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Tribute To A 
Photographer 

A Glimpse At A Photographic Legacy 

Article by PAUL M. KONRAD 
Photography by ED BRY 


E d Bry was a photographer, 
an editor, a friend and a 
mentor. I was still in grade 
school when he took over as editor of 
Outdoors, a wildlife magazine pub¬ 
lished monthly by the North Dakota 
Game and Fish Department. But even 
then, the photographs and articles 
that filled the magazine touched me, 
and they have continued to inspire 
me throughout my years. Through 
the direction and photographs of 
Editor Bry, many people were intro¬ 
duced to the marvels of wildlife. 

I first met Ed in a most casual 
manner. We were both taking pho¬ 
tographs from our mobile blinds (our 
automobiles) along a dirt road that 
bisected a local wetland—McKenzie 
Slough—in Burleigh County, North 
Dakota. We slowly cruised the road 
about 100 yards apart and photo¬ 
graphed displaying Ruddy Ducks, 
feeding American Avocets, and pairs 
of ducks as they flushed from the 
roadside waters. 

When we came to the end of the 
wetland, we both stopped and visited 
awhile. We compared cameras and 
equipment and talked about the 
photos we’d been taking that sum¬ 
mer. As we parted, Ed invited me to 
stop by his office the next time I was 
at the Game and Fish headquarters. 
That chance meeting proved to be 
the beginning of an enjoyable 
working association that spanned the 
next 15 years. 

There is no question that Ed’s work 










Short-eared Owls 

provided a lot of inspiration for me— 
his photography, his writing and 
communications skills, and his edi¬ 
torial direction. 1 felt a deep loss 
when I heard that he had succumbed 
to cancer. He will be dearly missed 
by many people. 

The death of a friend is always 
hard to deal with, but it also gives 
rise to some personal 
innercontemplation. The collection 
of Ed’s many professional accom¬ 
plishments and the legacy of the 
wildlife photographs that he left 
behind have provided another inspi¬ 
ration to me—and perhaps a deeper 
meaning to my own work. 

Ed spent countless hours in an 
evolution of blinds that hid him from 
the wildlife he sought and captured 
on film. He is probably best known 
for his black and white photos. 

In the book, Wildlife Photogra¬ 
phy—The Art And Technique Of Ten 


Masters, Ed was highlighted in one 
chapter and he was described as 
“one of the finest craftsmen in the 
medium,” for his outstanding work 
in black and white photography. His 
photographs also appeared in such 
notable magazines as Audubon, Na¬ 
tional Wildlife, Field and Stream and 
WildBird, along with a selection of 
books. 

I hope that this small collection of 
candid photos will serve to inspire 
other photographers to strive for 
creative, active shots. 

Ed had a wonderful ability to 
capture the essence of the birds he 
photographed at the peak of action 
while depicting the beauty of the 
beast. He didn’t snap a portrait, but 
waited for the action that described 
the reality of nature’s cycles—that’s 
what set his photographs apart from 
others. 

Ed and I worked together many 
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All Things New and Necessary 



Avian Products Inc., 
Rotunda Window Feeder 


Avian Products Inc. introduces their 
newest creation, the Rotunda Window 
Feeder. It provides a clear, 
unobstructed view of some of your 
favorite songbirds: goldfinches, 
chickadees, titmice, nuthatches, siskins 
and cardinals. There is no better way to 
observe a bird’s plumage and behavior 
than up close, and this easy-to-fill, 
large seed hopper will let you do just 
that. The Rotunda Window Feeder is 
made of durable all-weather acrylic, 
measures 7 V 4 inches in diameter, and 
has a drain vent that keeps the seed dry 
and fresh. It mounts instantly to a 
window and has a key-hole slot design 
that allows easy removal for cleaning. 
Suggested introductory retail price, 
$6.30. Contact: Avian Products, Inc., 
P.O. Box 225, Dept. WB, 
Oconomowoc, WI53066; (800) 626- 
9779. 



Duncraft, 
Seed Six-Pack 


Duncraft has a large variety of spe¬ 
cialties for bird feeding. The Seed Six- 
Pack is a great way to let the wild birds 
in your yard sample some of the seed 
mixes they have available. The Seed 
Six-Pack has one pound each of Tra¬ 


ditional Mix, Safflower Seed, Four- 
Season “No Waste,” Sunflower Hearts 
& Chips, Thistle Seed and Frost For¬ 
mula . They are all packed in convenient 
poly bags. Suggested retail price for 
each Seed Six-Pack is $12.95. Add 
$3.75 shipping and handling for one 
pack, $4.75 fortwo. Contact: Duncraft, 
Dept. WB, Penacook, NH 03303-9020; 
(603) 224-0200. 



Franklin Distributors Corp., 
Archival Polypropylene Sleeves 


Serious bird photographers will be 
delighted to hear that Franklin Dis¬ 
tributors Corp. has announced new, 
chemically safe, additions to its Perma- 
SaF M line of archival polypropylene 
sleeves. They offer a new page that has 
a top-loading vertical format for stan¬ 
dard three ring binders which holds 
up to 30 negative frames. This page, V- 
3530 LD, has envelope style openings 
rather than the common channel style 
arrangement. Loading, envelope style, 
allows easy filing and retrieval, with¬ 
out the digging and scratching, when 
inserting and retrieving negatives into 
and from narrow channels. In addi¬ 
tion, and most important, a patented 
flap locks in the negative strip so that 
it will never fall out. No longer will film 
strips have to be filed in full strips that 
conform to the page size. Less than full 
strips can be stored without falling 
out. To round out the line of Vertical 
Perma-Saf™ pages Franklin Distribu¬ 
tors Corp. has added top loading pages 
for 20 slides, 4x5 and 8 'Axl 1 sizes for 
prints and negatives, and 120 film 
negatives (6x6 cm. negatives), all in¬ 
corporate the lock-in flap feature. Sug¬ 
gested retail price for these Archival 


Polyopropylene Sleeves is $11.00 per 
package of 50 sheets. Contact: Franklin 
Distributors Corp., P.O. Box320, Dept. 
WB, Danville, NJ 07834; (201) 267- 
2710. 



Tri-King Enterprises 
Hav-a-Seat 


Tri-King Enterprises has a useful 
item for birders, it is called a Hav-a- 
Seat. When folded out it’s a seat with a 
polyvinyl cooler underneath. It also 
has a pocket in the front to keep items 
separate from the cooler. When folded 
up it has adjustable straps and can be 
worn as a backpack. It can also be used 
for camping, picnics, the beach or any 
sporting event. It comes in three col¬ 
ors; red, yellow and royal blue. Sug¬ 
gested retail price: $19.95. Contact: 
Tri-King Enterprises, 136 E. Main St. 
Dept. WB, Kent, OH 44240; (216) 
677-2388, (800) TRI-KING. 

The Breezy Hill Company, 
Recycled Plastic, 

Bird Feeding Station 

The Breezy Hill Company has 
products that help complete the cycle 
in recycling. Every day tons of useless 
plastic are thrown away but the Breezy 
Hill Company makes use of some of it. 
One of their products is a Bird Feeding 
Station. The recycled plastic is manu¬ 
factured to be tougher and more du¬ 
rable than natural wood. It requires no 
maintenance and will never need 
painting, stain or any type of sealer. 
The Bird Feeding Station has a natural¬ 
looking wood finish and texture that 









will not crack, splinter or rot; it is 
guaranteed never to fall victim to wood- 
destroying insects. The small model in 
the photo sells for $19.00 plus $4.00 
shipping, the larger model costs $37.00 
plus $6.00 shipping. Michigan resi¬ 
dents add 4 percent tax. Contact: The 
Breezy Hill Company, 10321 W. 
Saginaw, Dept. WB, Lake Odessa, Ml 
48849; (517) 566-8907. 



The Great Bear Company Of 
Canada, 

Great Bear Company Sweatshirt 


The Great Bear Company Of Canada 
Sweatshirt is a new and unique, cot¬ 
ton/polyester blend garment, white in 
color and 100-percent made in Canada. 
It can not be found in stores anywhere 
in the U.S.A. The large crest is 12 
inches in diameter, screen-printed on 
the front in bold, vibrant colors. Puff 
(raised) printing is also used to add 
depth to the Canadian wildlife motif. 
Available in sizes small, medium and 
large for $19.95 each, U.S. funds. 
Contact: The Great Bear Company of 
Canada, P.O. Box 303, Station “A”. 
Dept. WB, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada, M3M 3A6; (416) 241-0234. 



Acorn Designs, 

Owl Notecard Assortment 

Acorn Designs Owl Notecard As¬ 
sortment contains two each of four 
different designs: the Bam Owl, Great 
Homed Owl, Barred Owl and Saw- 
whet Owl. The notecards are printed 
on 100-percent recycled paper, have 
matching envelopes and come attrac¬ 
tively packaged in biodegradable plant- 
fiber cellophane. On the back of each 
card is a short species profile of the 
bird shown. Suggested retail selling 
price: $6.00 per package. Contact: 
Acorn Designs, 5066 Mott Evans Road, 
Dept. WB, Trumansburg, New York 
14886; (607) 387-3424. 



One Good Tern, the backyard na¬ 
ture store, has a Window Starter Set 
that is an excellent way to introduce 
and create an interest in backyard 
birding. It is easy to handle and just 
right for the nursery, breakfast area, or 
any other window that is dull and 
needs some life. The Snack Bar has a 
single tray that lifts out so you can 
scoop up seed as you need it. The 
Window Starter Set includes the Snack 
Bar, the Audubon Society Familiar Birds 
Pocket Guide, (select East or West), and 


a 2 l h pound bag of black oil sunflower 
seed. This set sells for $19.50 plus 
$3.50 shipping and handling, contact: 
One Good Tern, 1710 Fern St., Dept. 
WB, Alexandria, VA22303; (703) 820- 
8376. 

Loon Magic 


for Kids 



NorthWord Press, Inc., 

Book —Loon Magic For Kids 

NorthWord Press, Inc. has a book 
that is designed as a “gift book for 
children.” Loon Magic For Kids has 
dozens of striking, full-color photos 
that depict loons in action throughout 
the season. The text, written with 
careful attention to the needs and de¬ 
velopment of young readers, includes 
a special parent-child interaction page 
and easy-to-use index to new words. 
Written on a second/third grade 
reading level. Suggested retail price: 
$14.95. Contact: NorthWord Press, 
P.O. Box 1360, Dept. WB, Minocqua, 
WI 54548; (715) 356-9800. 


“All Things New And Necessary” is 
a listing of birding-related products 
currently on the market. Unless 
otherwise noted, the information is 
from the manufacturer and is not to 
be confused with the WildBird staff 
product evaluations featured in the 
“WB Field Tests.” If you own a 
company that manufactures or sells 
birding-related products, WildBird 
Magazine would appreciate receiv¬ 
ing information about your opera¬ 
tion. Send product releases 
to .WildBird —All Things New & 
Necessary, P.O. Box 6050, Mission 
Viejo, CA 92690. 








Birder’s Quiz 


Birds of the Hawaiian Islands 


By JOHN PEPIN and JON FISHER 

H awaii offers mainland birders a tropical paradise for 
birding where forest, wetland, oceanic, migrant and 
exotic species are found. From snow-capped volcanoes to 
white sand beaches, from lush rain forests to dry lava fields, 
birding in Hawaii offers a variety of adventures with a variety 
of birds. 

1. What is the official state bird of Hawaii? 

A. Hawaiian Creeper 

B. Hawaiian Coot 

C. Hawaiian Goose 

D. Hawaiian Duck 

2. This owl of the Hawaiian Islands is often seen flying low 
over grasslands and marshy areas while foraging. 

A. Eastern Grass Owl 

B. Short-eared Owl 

C. Palau Owl 

D. All of the above 

3. The introduced Gray Swiftlet locates its cave nest by 
using: 

A. Echolocation 

B. Sensitive vision in low-light 

C. Trial and error 

D. Calls from its nestlings 

4. Which mainland heron species is not found on the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

A. Great Blue Heron 

B. Reddish Egret 

C. Green-backed Heron 

D. Snowy Egret 

3. Which family of Hawaiian endemics exhibits the greatest 
diversity of species? 

A. Rails 

B. Honeycreepers 

C. Flycatchers 

D. Thrushes 

6 . In spite of their superior flying ability, only this species of 
mainland swallow has been recorded in the Hawaiian Islands: 

A. Violet-green Swallow 

B. Purple Martin 

C. Bam Swallow 

D. Bank Swallow 
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Photo: Hawaiian Coot by Greg R. Homel 

7. Which factors continue to cause a decline in some bird 
populations in the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. Logging 

B. Mosquitoes 

C. Livestock grazing 

D. All of the above 

8 . Which subspecies is one of three races of seabirds that nest 
only in the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. Dark-rumped Petrel 

B. Layson Albatross 

C. Red-tailed Tropicbird 

D. None of the above 

9. The five species of this family are each endemic to a 
different Hawaiian Island. 

A. Waxbills 

B. Cardinals 

C. Creepers 

D. Pipits 

10. Which endangered Hawaiian bird has actually increased 
in numbers in recent years? 

A. Hawaiian Hawk 

B. White-rumped Shama 

C. Hawaiian Crow 

D. Black Mamo 









Birder's Emporium 



1-800-800-Eye 1 

Call For Free Literature. 


The Finest Gentian Optics. Now in America 


OPTOLYTH-USA 

LOOK NO FURTHER 


W BIG 
^ SAVINGS S 

On wild bird supplies 
send for our free 

DISCOUNT CATALOG 

Wild Attractions 

Dept. WB 

2900 Cabin Creek Drive 
Burtonsville, MD. 

20866 

(301 ) 384-4308 





THE WOODPECKER SHOP 

ROUTE 3, BOX 187 
Dover, OH 44622 


Nesting Boxes 

Bluebird (C 


7 

Tree Swallow 

‘i'Oi 


Sm. Woodpecker 

• i 

( ; 

$9.00 each 

v:ii l; 


$96.00 per doz. 

M 


Med. Woodpecker 

\K 1}V 

; 

$10.00 each 

\lj L 

tJdi 

$108.00 per doz. 

m 



WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
FOR FEEDERS AND HOUSES. 
Free Shipping on Orders over $30.00. 
Orders under $30.00 add $3.00. 
OHIO residents add 6K>. 



“BIRDS NEED WATER” 



They’ll love 

“THE DECK OASIS” 

Bird Bath 

Pictured with optional Oasis Dripper 

• Forest green enameled steel frame 

• Mounts to any vertical surface 

• Lift-out, easy to clean, all weather dish 

• Birds love the round edge 

The Deck Oasis brings birds close for 
viewing in the most trouble-free bath you've 

Only $39.95 - Shipping Free 

Order by phone or mail from: 

AUDUBON WORKSHOP 

1501 Paddock Drive • Northbrook, IL 60062 

1-800-322-9464 

Comes with free catalog of all 
“The Bird Oasis" products. 

Dealer inquires welcome at: 

IRON DESIGN 

26309 146th St. 
Zimmerman, MN 55398 
(612) 856-4700 




Birders... 



Love Finches 
but hate the mess of 
conventional birdseed? 


Replace it with FINCH Choice 

and take the bite out of your birdfood 
budget. New FINCH Choice is 
preferred by finches 2:1. Guaranteed 
less mess than niger or your money 
back. 


10#.$14.95 ppd. 

25#.$33.95 ppd. 

50#.$55.95 ppd. 


To order call 1-218-643-4545 
Visa/Mastercard. Free Sample. 

Northern Green 

P.O. Box 394 
Breckenridge, MN 56520 








































































Birder's Emporium 


4f 


Wildbird Mix (with cracked corn) 

10# - 2.95 25# - 5.95 50# - 10.95 

Sunflower Seed 



Black 

Oil 

Small 

Stripe 

Large 

Stripe 

Large 

Gray 

Chipped 

Hulled 

5# 

2.85 

2.95 

3.95 

4.95 

4.80 

4.95 

10# 

4.75 

5.49 

6.95 

7.95 

7.45 

8.45 

25# 

9.95 

11.49 

14.49 

14.95 

13.80 

22.80 

50# 

17.95 

21.60 

27.56 

31.40 

26.40 

42.00 

Millet Seed 

Other Seed 


White 

Red | German 

Rape 

Niger | Safflower 

5# 

2.75 

2.751 

2.95 

3.95 

6.95] 

4.30 

10# 

4.50 

450 

4.95 

5.95 

9.95 

7.60 

25# 

8.95 

11.95 

12.49 

11.95 

2500 

14.30 

50# 

16.25 

21.95| 

23.49 

19.00 

48.001 27.30 


We also carry Buckwheat, Flax, Hemp, Milo, Pump¬ 
kin, Red Peppers, Millet Sprays, Dove Seed & 8 
different Pigeon Feeds. Large amounts available. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call us at (904) 396-4273, Ext. WB-10 or Send $1 to: 

Feed, Feather & Farm Supply 
Department WB-10, 4541-9 St. Augustine Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
VISA • MASTERCARD 


Most species of loons need a 
running start on water to become 
airborne, but the Red-throated 
Loon can take flight from land. 
Red-throated Loons are smaller than 
other loon species and can be 
distinguished by their slender, 
upturned bills and uptilted heads. 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 

ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 

Specializing in environmental & natural resource 
vacancies nationwide. Two issues per month list 
opportunities from private, local, state, and federal 
employers. A 6 issue trial subscription is only $19.50. 
Subscribe today! Send check/money order to: 

The Job Seeker 


BUDGET BIRDING 

Birding trips to 
Pt. Pelee, Mexico, 

Costa Rica and 
more at reasonable 
rates. Organize 
your Audubon or 
Sierra Club Chapter, 
photography club, or 
friends for group 
discounts. For more 
information write or call: 

BUDGET BIRDING 
1731 HATCHER CRESCENT, DEPT. WB 
ANN ARBOR, Ml 48103 (313) 995-4357 



We’re 3600 feet 
closer to Heaven 
than the sea 
and 150 species 
of birds have been 
counted here. 


lakes, and forests. At your doorstep 
are golf, tennis, sailing, fishing, 

& hiking trails. Wildflower gardens. 
Children’s programs. Gracious 
hospitality. American plan. 

Also available: private vacation 
homes with daily maid service. 

Reservations, information 


Reservations Manager. 



ARE YOU 

FISHING FOR EXCITING 
BIRDING LOCATIONS? 

Everglades Photo Safari, a photographic 
adventure of the coastal backcountry rivers 
and inlets, abundant wildlife, birds, and marine life. 
(305) 255-3111 
8390 S.W. 132 St. Miami, FL 33156 
Capt. Vic Ramos, USCG, Professional Photographer. 


Special Purchase...save $120 


Bausch & Lomb 

Elite Binoculars 

Certified the world’s best. 

8x42 Elite.$619.95 

10x42 Elite. $649.95 

CALL FOR OUR FREE I 

BINOCULAR BUYING GUIDE 

Member of Minnesota Ornithologists Union 
Since, 19/4 


National Camera Exchange 

9300 Olson Highway -hVtdllO 




THE ONLY 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FEEDER 

IN THE COUNTRY 

You can get any amount 
of Wild Bird Food 
on a schedule. 

A great gift 
for you or a friend. 



Call ( lHe granary 
at 1-800-336-6094 


or write 
The Granary 
R. R. 1 Box 49 
Francesville, IN 47946 

gg Free Catalog ran 


i 


Pretty 

Ceramic 

Birdhouses 


P.O. Box 696A 
Conifer, Colorado 80433 

Send $1 for brochure. 





































































Birders Emporium 


Stained Glass Chickadee 



Beautifully handcrafted Chickadee hanging from 
an Oak leaf. Approx. 7". $44.95 add $1.75 for 
shipping. Wl residents add 5.5% sales tax. 
ji Check. Money Order, MC & VISA 
Send $2.00 for color brochure. 


'pa.Hcy 


2600 Stewart Center • W. 



Flexible Plastic 

Birdhouses 

Easily Attach to 
Tree! 

Only $10.50 ea. 

(Postpaid) 

Outside USA add $2.00 
(SD Customers add 4% 


Send for our 

Catalog 
of Unusual 
Birding Supplies 
& Gifts 

KEMPF’S 

P.O. Box 504 
Woonsocket, SD 
57385 


Only two species of North Ameri¬ 
can warblers build a pendant or 
hanging nest, the Northern Parula 
and the closely related Tropical 
Parula. 


HANG A BAT HOUSE! 



Bats, nature's most 
vital check against 
mosquitos & other 
pests. 3/4" natural 
western cedar. 
Holds 30-40 bats. 
100% GUARANTEED 


$27.95 or 
2/$50+Post. 

* FREE CATALOG 
1*800*252*2473 
^TILLWATE P.O. Box 172 


m s .r 


E vK> Ps 



A Birding Data Base 
for the Macintosh 
Toll free 1-800-747-0700 

Write or call for free brochure 

Ideaform Inc. P.O. Box 1540, Fairfield, Iowa 52556 


North America’s smallest bird, the 
Calliope Hummingbird, measures a 
mere 2 3/4 inches long. Other 
hummingbirds, such as the Mag¬ 
nificent and Blue-throated species, 
measure over five inches in length. 
Hummingbirds beat their wings an 
average of about 80 times per 
minute. 





BEST NEST 
BUILDER 


The perfect compliment 
Hang near your feeder & 

antics as they collect 
bedding for their nests. 


$5.95 for one.$10.95 for two 

10 lb. Niger Thistle. $14.95 

Prices INCLUDE Delivery 
Check or Money Order: 
HAVEGARD FARM, INC. 

225 Navarino St., Algoma, WI 54201 
(414) 487-5620 1 Havegard Farm, Inc. 1986 



SQUIRREL-PROOF 
THISTLE FEEDER 

Attracts finch, goldfinch, 
pine sisken, nuthatch, 
chickadees, & others. 

Durable crystal dear 
acrylic cylinder is 15 In. 
high and 1/8 in. thick, 
with 12 feed ports and 
heavy ceramic end caps. 

$38.00 POSTPAID 
SEND CHECK OR M.O. TO: 

BIRDSONG PRODUCTS CORP., DEPT WB 
3900 CHEYENNE CT. 

OXFORD, Ml. 48370 















































































WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited-edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 12TF 


EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for 
free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


STAINED-GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favor¬ 
ite birds. Original designs handcrafted 
by the artist. Write for information. 
JAMESON STUDIO, 5688 S. Lorene Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wl 53221; (414) 281-7469. 

9/891 


SCRATCHBOARD ART limited-edition 
lithographic prints by wildlife artist Peg 


Burrus. Free color brochure, BURRUS 
ARTS, P.O. Box 520532, Independence, 
MO 64052. 1TF 


FREE WILD BIRD note cards. Also realis¬ 
tically drawn rabbits, bears, dogs, etc. 
For catalog and sample, send stamp to 
FEATHERS & FUR, P.O. Box 15535-W, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 491 


HAND-PAINTED WILDLIFE MAGNETS, 
floral picks and ornaments. Charming 
designs by artist Jaclin Dunne: Chicka¬ 
dee, Blue Jay, Cardinal, Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker, Hummingbird, Cedar Waxwing, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse, Mallard, Squirrel, Rabbit, more! 
$8.95 each or two for $16 (includes s/h, 
gift box). Send SASE for brochure. EV¬ 
ERGREEN CLASSICS, 3946 Park Lane, 
Traverse City, Ml 49684. 1/491 


SONGBIRD PRINTS by Ronald J. Lou- 
que, internationally known wildlife artist. 
Outstanding scenic Vignette series fea¬ 
turing: Goldfinch, Cardinal, Bluebird and 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds. Each lim¬ 


$35. Each artist-proof edition, $150. Sheet 
size 16"x20". Send for free catalog and 
flyer. THE DEPOT LTD., R.R. #3, Sullivan, 
IL 61951; (800) 223-3768. 4/691 


BIRDHOUSES 


HANDCRAFTED, QUALITY BIRDHOUSES 
and feeders. Handmade of western red 
cedar. Free catalog. CEDAR THINGS, 408 
Kaye Dr., Pickerington, OH 43147. 3/491 


TOP-QUALITY, HANDMADE, CEDAR 
nesting boxes: chickadee, bluebird, nut¬ 
hatch, Downy Woodpecker (specify). 
$24.95 ppd. No shortcuts taken! Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed. Many others available, 
including custom-made. Information sent 
upon request. Send check or MO to 
LAWSON VENTURES, Dept. 220 WB, 1416 
S. Rangeline Rd., Carmel, IN 46032. (Indi¬ 
ana residents, add 5% sales tax). 4/591 


CEDAR WORKS. Quality red cedar na¬ 
ture products. Dining-out squirrel feeder, 
$8.95; butterfly house, $42.50; bat house, 
$34.95; bluebird house, $17.95; kestrel/ 
owl house, $34.95. Forever Full bird 
feeder, $49.95. MC/VISA plus same day 
UPS shipping. 10% discount with men¬ 
tion of this ad. Call (712) 886-5425 for free 
catalog. CEDAR WORKS, P.O. Box 266, 
Moorhead, IA 51558. 691 


UNIQUE DECORATIVE/FUNCTIONAL 
birdhouses and feeders. Each is a one- 
of-a-kind work of art. The perfect gift! 
Quality handcrafted by expert carpenter. 
Exquisitely hand-painted with folk art/ 
floral designs by award-winning artist, 
Joyce L. Olsen. These must be seen: a 
real collector’s item. Totally functional 
and weather-proof. Built and painted to 
last a lifetime. Send SASE for free bro¬ 
chure and photos. SONSHINE ART STU¬ 
DIO, 119 Harrison St., Boonton, NJ 07005. 

4/691 


FULL-SIZED BIRDHOUSE PLANS: House 
Wren, Flicker, Chickadee, Titmouse, 
Bluebird, Tree Swallow, Downy Wood¬ 
pecker, Nuthatch, Kestrel, Saw-whet Owl 
and Screech Owl. $4.50 each. One rust- 
resistant hardware kit included per plan 
($1.85 for each additional hardware kit). 
Five or more plans, $4 each. KOO-KOO 
NEST, 265 Arlington, Dept. 0204, Roch¬ 
ester Hills, Ml 48307. 4/891 


BIRDHOUSES. Hollow-log feeders and 
houses made from complete log still in 
the round with bark on. The natural choice 
for bluebirds, wrens, titmice, chickadees 
and nuthatches. $10 to $20. Send SASE 
for free catalog. THE OLD ENGLISH 
WORKSHOPS, 115 Willow City, Willow 
City, TX 78675; (512) 685-3396. 491 


ited-edition signed and numbered print, 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


_for 

. words at 40<t per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , W. 5th Ave., Anytown , USA 10000 ; (123) 456-7890 . 


>wing for our records only.) 


City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone No. (_ 

□ MC □ VISA # 
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BIRDING EQUIPMENT 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING’S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 10TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


OPTICS HEADQUARTERS FOR BIRDERS 
since 1960. Selection advice, 24-hour 
shipping, deep discounts on binoculars, 
scopes, tripods and more. USA warran¬ 
ties. Catalog and prices on request. 
BIRDING, P.O. Box 4405 WB, Halfmoon, 
NY 12065; (518) 664-2011. 3TF 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East\ Peterson’s A Field 
Guide To The Birds-West {1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America- Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of 
North America. Peel-and-stick label. Bird 
identification becomes easier with quick 
reference attached to book cover. $2 each 
ppd. Illinois residents add 140 tax per in¬ 
dex. BIRDER’S CONNECTION, 2521 Col¬ 
lege Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60516. 491 


NEWSLETTER: For birders with special 
interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 4/691 


BINOCULARS FOR BIRDERS. $12.95 plus 
$1.95 s/h, or send SASE for free informa¬ 
tion. Contact AVIAN PRESS, P.O. Box 
56068, Madison, Wl 53705-9368. 1/1091 


THE BEST BIRD STORIES ever told. 
Everything you wanted to know about 
feeding birds, but were afraid to ask. 
Sixteen-page monthly tabloid. It’s $12 a 
year, but don’t buy it. Take a test flight 
first! $1 for two sample copies. THE DICK 
E. BIRD NEWS, P.O. Box 377, Acme, Ml 
49610. 4/691 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 


have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


FREE CATALOG: Top-quality wild bird 
products, birdhouses, bird feeders, bird 
seed, T-shirts, etc. Everything guaran¬ 
teed, gift-wrapping available! SERYS 
CREATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, 
West Allis, Wl 53219. 1TF 


SEEDS. Free sample and price list of 
evergreen seeds. WAUKESHA SEED 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 1820, Waukesha, Wl 
53187. 11/591 


72 BIRDHOUSES, FEEDERS and other 
things to make for fun or profit. Patterns 
catalog, $2. RSG, P.O. Box 234, Washing¬ 
ton Mills, NY 13479. 1/691 


PECORN WILD BIRD MEAL. Increase your 
backyard bird population with an energy- 
packed blend of meals that appeals to a 
broad spectrum of birds. A virtually waste- 
free, granular meal to give top feeding 
value. Ingredients in order: ground pe¬ 
cans (no shells), enriched corn meal, 
finely ground suet. 5 lbs., $8.75; 10 lbs., 
$15.25 ppd. Larger quantities available. 
UNTETHERED FEATHERS, 5020 N. 
Apache Hills Trail, Tucson, AZ 85715. 

3/491 


BIRD-FOOD COOKBOOK. Book includes 
fun and easy bird-food recipes for your 
backyard feeding station. Great gift idea! 
$5. HOMESPUN PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 
202, Ludington, Ml 49431. 4/691 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1991 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours, write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver 
Spring, MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica; (506) 39- 
7138. 11TF 


COSTA RICA’S NATIONAL PARKS and 
wildlife refuges. Guided birding and na¬ 
ture tours. For information contact MI¬ 
CHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, 7200 Siquir- 
res, Costa Rica. 1TF 


UK BIRDING TOURS: visiting England, 
Wales and Scotland, May through June 
1991. Limited to parties of four. Contact 


33 Carmarthen Ave., Portsmouth P06 
2AG, England; (01144) 705 370559. 

2/691 


AUSTRALIAN BIRDS IN THE OUTBACK! 
See lots of fabulous Australian birds on a 
bird safari in the wonderful Australian 
Bush! We have 20-years’ experience in 
showing people the best Australia has to 
offer on our safaris just for naturalists. 
For information write to WILD COUNTRY 
SAFARIS, Carmila, Queensland 4739 
Australia. 491 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. Merchandise/book 
catalog, $1 (refundable). OWL’S NEST, 
Box 5491 WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message; call (707) 449-8600. (LM9). 

3/491 


HAND-PAINTED EXOTIC BIRD designs 
in brilliant colors on T-shirts and sweat¬ 
shirts. Free brochure. WELSH TRADING 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 221433, Charlotte, 
NC 28222. 491 


DECOY ETCHINGS, GAME-BIRD cigarette 
cards, English-thatch birdhouse. Many 
more quality bird gifts and collectibles. 
ARCHAEOPTERYX, 791 Bridgetown Pike, 
Langhorne, PA 19053; (215) 364-4407. 

12/591 


NEW, UNIQUE, ORIGINAL. Slide-on book- 
ends—your books will stay put! Cardi¬ 
nals, Wood Ducks, Owls. For details, send 
SASE to R.C. MICHAELS, 8664 Foothill 
Rd., Middleton, ID 83644. 4TF 


WILD BIRD PHOTOGRAPHERS and 
computer users. Crimson Star’s 35mm 
Slide Label Program is ready to label 
your slides or photos the professional 
way. This new, easy-to-use software 
prints three lines per label, with up to 30 
characters per line. Use up to four labels 
per 35mm slide. Perfect for home use; 
absolutely essential if you submit slides 
to stock agencies, magazines or photo 
contests. Great gift for the photographer 
who has everything! Sample labels in¬ 
cluded. Requires IBM-compatible com¬ 
puter, dot-matrix printer. Specify 51/4'"or 
31 12" floppy disk. Sixty-day, money-back 
guarantee! $19.99 plus $3 s/h. CRIMSON 
STAR, Dept. WB1, 5355 Dumfries St., 
Vancouver, B.C. V5P 3A3. 2/491 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHER. How-to, 
conservation-oriented photography 
magazine for novices and professionals 
alike. Bimonthly. One-year subscription, 
$11.95. Write P.O. Box 2037, West Palm 
Beach, FL 33402. 2/491 


NATURE IMAGES PHOTO CONTEST. 
First prize, $600. Additional cash, rib¬ 
bons, exhibitions. Send SASE for details. 
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NATURE IMAGES, P.O. Box 2037, West 
Palm Beach, FL 33402. 2/491 


OPENING BIRD-WATCHER’S SUPPLY 
store. Need vendors, suppliers, feed, 
feeders, houses, novelties, equipment, 
etc. SEAGRAVES PRODUCTS, INC., P.O. 
Box 472, Dayton, OH 45417; (513) 268- 
0504. 4/591 


DALLAS BIRDS OF PREY CENTER. Larg¬ 
est native raptor exhibit in Texas. Public 
programs: 3:30 PM, weekends. 7575 
Wheatland Rd., Dallas, TX 75249; (214) 
296-1955. 491 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. One-bedroom cottage 
also available. For information contact 
31 Ramsey Canyon Rd., Dept.WB, Here¬ 
ford, AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 10TF 


BIRD COSTA RICA’S HIGH Talamanca 
(7500 ft.) with all the comforts of a private 
home. Personalized vacations include 
lodging, delicious meals, expert guiding 
on well-maintained and beautiful trails. 
Weekly rates: $650/couple. STEVE FRIED¬ 
MAN, APD010303,1000 San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Phone (506) 25-07-71; FAX (506) 23- 
38-73. 12TF 


BOSQUE DEL APACHE WILDLIFE Ref¬ 
uge on the Rio Grande River Flyway. 
Whooping Cranes, Sandhill Cranes, Snow 
Geese, large concentrations of water 
birds from October through March. Year- 
round habitats of 295 high plains, moun¬ 
tain and riparian bird species are found at 
this high-desert oasis. Join us for an 
early start at the historic EATON HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST. For reservations 
and information call (505) 835-1067, or 
write P.O. Box 536, Socorro, NM 87801. 
Ask about our early birder special. 

1/691 


DEER RUN BED & BREAKFAST on the 
ocean, in the heart of the National Key 
Deer Refuge and a state aquatic pre¬ 
serve. A year-round birding paradise. 
Contact P.O. Box 431, Big Pine Key, FL 
33043; (305) 872-2015. 1/1291 


CASA BLANCA BIRD & BREAKFAST. 
Eight miles from the Bosque del Apache 
National Wildlife Refuge. Over 300 spe¬ 
cies sighted. Spectacular migratory flocks 
October through March: Whooping 
Cranes, Sandhills, Snow Geese. Unique 
desert/wetlands habitat. Moderately 
priced, serene, historic Victorian farm¬ 
house. For reservations write P.O. Box 
84, Socorro, NM 87801; (505) 835-3027 
(after 5 PM Mountain Time). 491 


SAVE $$$ on air fares to bird-watching 
hotspots and other destinations! There 
are great bargains, if you know how to get 
them. My publication explains over 10 
strategies that could regularly save you 
hundreds! For “Airfare Savers Report,” 


send $4.95 to L.B. Keller, 1555 Sherman, 
Ste. 340-B, Evanston, IL 60201. 491 


CAPE MAY: New Jersey’s premiere 
birding spot. Birders will exchange house 
with ocean and migratory refuge view for 
lodging in West (especially Washington 
or British Columbia). One week, late June. 
Convenient to New York City and Wash¬ 
ington DC. Available during spring war¬ 
bler migration or fall hawk watch, for $75 
per night. Sleeps six. Call (609) 825-2642. 

491 


VIDEOS 


WILDLIFE VIDEOS. Available only in VHS: 
bird banding, Chimney Swifts, wildlife 
rehabilitation, $15.95 to $25. For brochure 
send SASE to PAGE PRODUCTIONS, 8504 
Romney Rd., Austin, TX 78748. 12/491 


ISLANDS OF THE SEABIRDS. Gannets, 
Black-backed Gulls, Puffins, Guillemots, 
Terns and others, photographed on the 
rugged islands of eastern Canada. A 
sensitive film. Also, Life History of the 
White Ibis. Includes action close-ups of 
Glossy Ibis, Wood Stork, many Herons, 
White and Brown Pelicans, Gallinules, 
Spoonbills and much more. Real insight 
into the life and hardships of these beau¬ 
tiful and spectacular birds. VHS only. 
$29.75 each or $59 for both ppd., plus 
$2.50 s/h. Send check or MO to BOB 
WELLS NATUREWORLD PRODUC¬ 
TIONS, 2300 Plantside Dr., Louisville, KY 
40299. 1/691 


Quiz Answers 

1. (C) Hawaiian Goose, also known as the Nene, is Hawaii’s state bird. 

2. (B) The Hawaiian Short-eared Owl and the Barn Owl are the only two owls inhabiting Hawaii. 

3. (A) Ecolocation. This technique of detection is most commonly described in bats but some bird species, including 
the swiftlets, also employ this method. 

4. (B) While many mainland herons have become established in the Hawaiian Islands, the Reddish Egret has not been 
among them. 

5. (D) Honeycreepers are the most diverse family of Hawaiian endemics with 44 different species recognized. 

6. (C) The Bam Swallow is a regular straggler to several of the Hawaiian Islands during migration. 

7. (D) These factors are among the most influential in the decline of many Hawaiian species. 

8. (A) Races of the Dark-rumped Petrel, Newell’s Shearwater and Hawaiian Storm Petrel nest only on Hawaiian islands. 

9. (C) The endemic creepers include species from Kauai, Hawaii, Maui, Molokai and Oahu. 

10. (A) Although classified as an endangered species, the Hawaiian Hawk appears to be adapting and increasing in 
numbers despite the changing conditions on the island of Hawaii. 
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5. (D) Honeycreepers are the most diverse family of Hawaiian endemics with 44 different species recognized. 

6. (C) The Bam Swallow is a regular straggler to several of the Hawaiian Islands during migration. 

7. (D) These factors are among the most influential in the declipe of many Hawaiian species. 

8. (A) Races of the Dark-rumped Petrel, Newell’s Shearwater and Hawaiian Storm Petrel nest only on Hawaiian islands. 

9. (C) The endemic creepers include species from Kauai, Hawaii, Maui, Molokai and Oahu. 
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numbers despite the changing conditions on the island of Hawaii. 
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Enjoy the Best of Birding With 
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Whether you are an avid field 
birder, a garden birdwatcher or a 
person who simply loves the beauty 
of nature, you’ll find a wealth of 
enjoyment in every information- 
packed issue of WildBird Magazine. 

Lavishly illustrated with colorful photos and art, 
WildBird takes you on a guided tour of the American 
birding scene. 

• Discover “must see” top birding hotspots 

• Take an in-depth look at fascinating bird species 

• Get tips on attracting and feeding birds in your own 
backyard 

• Find out about unusual sightings by other readers 

• Learn how to photograph birds like a pro 

• Keep up-to-date on efforts to save endangered 
species 

• Get field test reports on the newest birding equip¬ 
ment and much more! 

Subscribe now and have WildBird delivered to your 
home at these low rates: 



Your Guarantee 
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Birder’s I.D. 


B irder’s I.D. is a new WildBird department that provides readers with an opportunity to test their bird 
identification skills. First, try to identify the pictured bird by memory—you may have observed this 
species before and remember it. 

Next, consult your field guide for help. We’ve included a brief description of the unidentified bird to 
help you in your identification and to provide some natural history insights. 

Once you think you’ve made a positive I.D., check the identity of the bird—its name is inverted at the 
bottom of the page. Who knows, you may see this species on your next field trip, or it may show up in 
your neighborhood. Then you’ll be ready with a quick and accurate I.D. for it. Good luck! 



D uring the breeding season this bird may be found in the eastern United States 
along hillsides and ravines covered with thick deciduous woodlands. Primarily 
arboreal, this bird characteristically hops along branches as it forages for insects and 
insect larvae. Its song is a series of rapid “chip” notes similar to the call of the Chipping 
Sparrow, or a high insect-like trill. 
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We 

Think 

Autofocus 

is 

for the 
Birds. 


nnn *'sHu mmingbird 
Ph °to: Bill Head 


E OS Autofocus, that is. Because the Canon EOS 10s 
helps you get difficult shots, of very difficult sub¬ 
jects. It’s great for beginners or advanced bird 
photographers. 

The EOS 10s is unique among autofocus SLRs 
because it does not limit you to 
“bulls-eye’composition. Canon’s Advanced 
Flexible Autofocus system works automat¬ 
ically, whether your subject is centered, 
framed left or right. Predictive autofocus and a built-in five 
frames-per-second motor capture fast-flying birds effortlessly. 

i Control is simple with the EOS 10s selector dial. 
Quickly set any exposure mode including 
Canon’s exclusive Programmed Image Control. 
Select Action, Landscape, Portrait, or Close-up 
moww* selectorom. photography. Additional automatic exposure 
modes and full-metered manual are there when you need them. 
Canon’s eight zone Evaluative Metering system assures accurate 
exposure, or select 8.5% partial metering for precise control. For 
exposure variety, built-in automatic Exposure Bracketing works 
quickly, without fumbling. 

Canon offers a choice of more than 30 EF autofocus lenses, 
including whisper-quiet Ultra-Sonic Motor lenses, 
and the legendary L-series lenses with razor 
sharp performance. The EFt00-300mm L 
lens is perfect for backyard bird photogra¬ 
phy with spectacular color and contrast. i 
We think autofocus photography is for the I 
birds. We hope 

you agree. C^ckHOH 
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So Advanced, It’s Simple 


For color brochure, write Canon EOS, Dept. B, C.S.B. 3192A, Melville I 


No Exchange 












